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PREFACE 


The Pratijna-Yaugandharayana is a play which drama- 
tises the incident of Udayana’s elopement with Vasavadatta, 
referred to by Kalidasa in Meghaduta, and already famous 
in legendary literature. This edition of the play is based 
^ upon all previously published editions and in translating and 

annotating, I have drawn upon them. Ga^iapati^astri’s 
commentary, Woolner and Sarup’s translation, and Dr. 
Sukthankar’s articles on the Bhasa problem have been 
liberally laid under contribution, and I here make my 
I grateful acknowledgments to these. 

I take this opportunity df expressing my gratitude to 
Dr. N. G. Sardesai, who has undertaken to bring out this 
publication and lastly my thanks are due to Mr. S.. R. 
Sardesai, B. A., LL.B., the Manager of the Samarth Bharat 
Press, for the very nice printing and get-up of the work. 


Prabhakara Niketana. > 
Deccan Gymkhana, Poona. 1 


C. R. Devadhar. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Pratijna-Yaugandharayana, as the name itself indi- 
cates, narrates how the minister Yaugandharayana enabled 
his king to escape from captivity and elope with Vasavadatta, 
the daughter of his enemy, Mahasena, the King of TJjjayinL 
The play very probably derives its plot from the original 
Brhatkatha of Gunadhya in Paisici of which three versions 
exist; of these, the Kasmirian version, the Kathasaritsagara 
is claimed by its author as faithfully preserving the originaL 
The story is found in the III-IV Tarangas. The 

ruse with the famous artificial elephant is there, the schem- 
ing and plotting of the two ministers Yaugandharayana and 
Vasantaka in the disguises of a madman and a jesting beg- 
gar, and the escape on the she-elephant Bhadravath Yet the 
differences are many and zssential details too. Of minor 
dift'erences may be mentioned the fact that only two minis** 
ters went to Ujjayini, while Rumanvat stayed behind to 
look after the kingdom, whereas in the drama all three 
ministers go to Ujjayini. In the play, Dvaipayana appears 
in the Rajakula, and after pronouncing blessings on the 
royal family, vanishes mysteriouly, leaving behind his garb 
of a madman from which Yaugandharayana takes his cue ; 
in the Katha, however, Yaugandharayana, after going to 
Pulindaka, the king of foresters and an ally of Vatsaraja, 
camps a vast army under him, and then proceeding to the 
cemetery -ground of Ujjayini, meets a friendly Brahmaraksa- 
sa, Yoge§vara by name, who teaches him the magic art of 
changing his form as he liked* There is no reference in 
the story to the intrigue of Yaugandharayana of his fight 
and captivity and of his ultimate release by Mahasena, as in 
the play. The scheme is simple ; the rider of the 




(v) 

she-elephant was to be bribed ; the chief of the 

Mahuts was to be plied with wine ; and then at night, the 
king who was in the palace giving music-lessons to Vasava- 
datta, was to escape with her on Bhadravati and make for 
the camp of his army in the forest, where Yaugandharayana 
would be awaiting his arrival. 

It is believed that the scene of the aritifici elephant 
was criticised by Bhamaha as incredible. But it is not 
clear if this scene was the subject of the criticism and 
there is at any rate nothing to prevent the conjecture that 
the criticism may have been directed against the Brhat- 
hatha and its versions. The passage in question runs 
thus : — 

^ n 

g jnp^JTt snivel vrm II 

JTJTTTO 5BT3HT II 

fms%5t w ^?rT 2^: w I 

Tfi55!i vrruiN^ w II 

51 II 

5wi^3 ^«n %sf^T®r 

‘g?r>ni 

f%%^ ^T^stsfer set r% 3 3 5(3 ii 


# 


(vi) 


There is no doubt that the SfTpT passage 3t5(3t fW 
siolTr JW f^r, ?OT has its echo in f?frslt*T ?W 
WT fs: ft?rt TTW II but that is not enough ; for if this is 

a quotation by ^TlTf from Pratijna as Ganapatiiastri asserts,, 
then the second line, too, viz* etc. ought to 

be regarded as a quotation— which however is not found in 
the Pratijna. Other objections against the view that 
Bhamaha had the Pratijna in his mind are (i) Bhamaha states 
that the king was alone, unaccompanied by spies 

is is however not so in Pratijna ^ where the 
king is accompanied by twenty soldiers f^TOTTlf: 

2T^r<?fr^^T^ [. (ii) It is not true that the ministers, for 
some reason of their own, did not inform the king of the 
enemy’s device~^^^rf%4 

As a matter of fact, Yaugandharayana who 
had learnt of the trick, was on the point of sending Salaka 
to warn the king of the danger, when Hamsaka arrives with 
the news of the king’s capture, (iii) There is no descrip- 
ion of warriors shooting arrows { 

^TT%T%:l ). So that it is clear that Bhamaha has some other 
work in mind rather than our play. 

It is interesting to note that Vatsaraja and Vasavadatta, 
the hero and the heroine, never appear at all on the stage* 
But this is not surprising, as the vows of Yaugandharayana 
form the subject-matter of the play, so that Yaugandhara- 
yana and his strategy naturally come to the fore, while the 
lovers stand in the background, although we seem to know 
them intimately enough through report by others. With 
regard to the meeting of che lovers, the version given by 
the dramatist differs from the well-known version. In 
Act II the conversation of the king and the queen about 
their daughter seems to lead up to the traditional incident 
of the music-lesson, in which Udayana, seated behind a 


•curtain as a music-teacher, scolds his fair pupil, and when 
taunted by her, lifts the curtain and sees her in all 
her ravishing charms for the first time. 

When the queen requests that a teacher may be enga- 
ged for giving music-lessons to Vasavadatta, the king replies: 

What does she want a teacher for, now when she is about 
to be married ? Her husband will teach her.’’ The audience 
naturally think of Vatsaraja as the teacher and the husband. 
Later wLen the lute Ghosavatl was brought, the king sent 
it to Vasavadatta. The king’s attitude towards Vatsaraja 
changes : his heart softens towards him and he orders that 
the captive is to be treated with every consideration. 

We, however, find in Act III that Vatsaraja is in prison 
—not in the palace as in Act II — his chains clank as he 
bows before the gods. The princess Vasavadatta goes in an 
open palanquin to worship at a shrine opposite the prison- 
gate ; and as the palanquin halts for the men to change 
shoulders, Udayana sees the princess, and the prison-house 
turns into a garden of delight. 

The question, therefore, is when were the music 
lessons arranged ? They can hardly be placed before Act III 
for in that case they would have been known by Vasantaka 
and Yaugandharay ana . We must suppose, therefore, that 
these were arranged' between Act III and IV. In fact there 
is a very big hiatus in the story between these two Acts, and 
we have to understand the following incidents to have taken 
place between those two Acts, (i) Yaugandharayana must 
have acted upon his plan of releasing the king from captivity 
by infuriating the elephaut^^Maligiri by spells, and herbs 
and smoke, (ii) Mahasena, out of gratitude to Udayana who 
pacifies the elephant, removes him from the prison to his 
palace t I). (iii) There 

the music-lessons are arranged ( 


{ viii ) 


^H5^{ ). (iv) Udayana and Vasava- 
datta must have been secretly married by the Gandharva 
rites. (V) And the plan of running away on the she-elephant 
Bhadravatl, while Yaugandharayana and his secret agents 
and warriors prevented pursuit by storming the city-gates, 
must have been fixed up with the concurrence and know- 
ledge of Yaugandharayana. Surely enough this is too big a 
gap ; but then only thus can the story be made to appear as 
coherent. The music -lesson is referred to in 
( wf i f #7r 

), So also the marriage of the tWH) in a picture as it 
could not take place in reality owing to the elopement is 
mentioned in that play. 

As for the inconsistency regarding the king’s treat- 
ment, who is very sympathetically looked after in Act II, 
but seems to have been clapped into prison and chained 
and fettered, the reversal may be explained as being due to 
the influence of Bharatarohaka who does not like that the 
captive should enjoy the privilege of living in the palace, 
free and unfettered. 

With regard to the stanza etc. it is either a 

quotation from Kautilya’s Arthasastra, or both Kautilya 
and the dramatist may have taken it from a third source. 
The verse in question belongs to the floating mass of litera- 
ture from the past, for which no definite location can be 
fixed. 


a**i ^^r^^irsrrs^Tfsrsft ^5TfT^ Ir^gRramwst sprRrt ^ 
asftlsT tr^rrar^a ^Fm^Jj^%Rr^ ^praif^ TOTi^^ra scr^ 

W5^5*iam#T: smsp^ 
?T 'rfepi y fWi^ K ftt TI ^RtT ^ ^ TOg »m: ^^Itf^i^rRi: 
^i^gf ^ ^r^t^qs^rorgr srsrfWrr: i W55R^5I sr«w 
3ff%cHTif ; OTs^sit stTir a^^wra: ^ i ^<’4^ui( 4 »3 | ‘g^gf ^sB^sr- 
5jr«!Si'«Rl'«T|!atf^ sfil5WT a^giPT ?mfthisrra^i a^asar ^a^s»*rf 
nrsaaro^ ^ar sRmrai^ta ^aa^ am ^«in?^ 
a?% ^ar mmfjs^saa^a i ?ra atrsnsa^^a 
amai^raE^TO^ a^sg:# ars^aioi faf^ fa^faa^ ^^aaga a s^ 
fl«r^ I sraaiapa^ma: ^a ^tia t iaa ; acfa - ^ g ga a wg^ i ^ ar aa 
at apatsft' ^ ai fi taa a f^?maaaTf a a !jf i | g gg ?4 WRar f%awi£ 
ataa^arar amaaaar as arniaaa afaai i aa: ^sf 
amamist Ira amr ?sag^: msass^ a af gs tf^ift 

saraaim?^ i am a asit: ^rafa^ aagaai^ g^ aanjiaamaf- 
aarfa^ amaararffa^^ ^ ’a^a^ftafauftarf^aw 
ar^lf^'ama i^a aia*aRtaa: i gong^r^wnr 

mt^ g 'j^ff^T&aamr^asft^a a??ta ap^am*! » 

Ri^nf^i 

aWaaaor:— ai?aaai maft i amtmaiailar i 
«OTom ; — ^ aafaaar arniaig i 

fafw: — a^aaai a 4g^ a a s a a?: i 
arpa: — aaawj ?fias«paa®im saa: i 
— an;aaa«Aqa5ff sBfeaaFaia; > 


^T^fPStOT!' — «PT*^^W! I 

5(T5; — ' 

- ifV ^rn r i ■ ' 

— 

— arfTT'T^ 5fifl^ I 

f^I «^TFW«tOI^ 5ra'\5T^ t 


II «ft: II 

( JTT??r^ 5ra: gf^% ) 

W?5RT«Rg VTRfT ^?r%?frq??I?ri?IiJT; || ^ (| 

( ‘TAi^t’T ^ sn^ ! ^cT^cTI^l^ I 

( i|%q' ) 

^ *1^— STEJI I |3f{T^ I [ aTfg j f ] 

! n>i5rf fringe 

sr^^KaiHRiTitrl 1 «n^f 

^ i¥^li 5ig I 

*i^^-3r^ f^f^air S3?n%farm ar^gresi ^sr %| t 5 ? 
3n:^or f H35firs3nDiTM^=g ^ 1 % 5 ^ j 

^ ^ sag; I 5rf%«gRj^ 

f5IT®fil^sT^^ I ] 

(^q«q ) 

^T55^ ! I][ I 

w 4t»T5=«Rr2raT: It ^ || 

( I ) 

SESHTflT I 





1 ( mi €Ta%:t Sf I ) 

?n^;-3rRi ! sTfi j [ 3Tpt ! i ] 

^ ?if5f l 

^I?!^:-IT§:^ T^fotlor ar?:^ ^erf^lrfiT I 


^ 4iFSRFW:-f?cr 2rR?IT% W^WR’, 5^1^! 

m i^tirrar ?T?^gRr ^ott^ ! 

%5tmn»?nf ^ ii ^ n 

9181 % wm = 3 : ?fuft srm 

^RTRT^gs?!: I 

?5rj^:-g^8si ! f « srt^f, 3if| anar^ 

[ sn^f sn^r^ ] 

^Nsertooi:-^^ ! 

^ (ir^?sr) 

flt5f!n-3f5Kr l [ arra » 1 ] 

q?fr %55r: irf^^Enn \ 

^ ^?jT-arc8i ! gf I ( RW^T^ctT 1 ) [ 3rT?f ! am I ] 
wr-ERimirt-ansr 1 

I [ *1%, 3 

^i^sgorq; 1 «it; j 5fspnsws®i%- 
5ltlt Sfgtf: ¥i%wr 1 % 


4. v,; /5r*OTtSf j |/ 

silf^wwT m I p;«Tr%^ sr ^m.\ 

XK g?^[5r¥ft^5RitnE?r 1 

8!| ^ 5[^?i ^ 

^>is2iT?rit3Cipw ^ ^ ! 

o^m 35^95 

^ iF^UgsCTn^l ^95^1^ II 5? II 

( S[f^ ) 

^^«T— ^ 3T3T I qfl^rn ?rsg5rp>Ji5csn^ g^- 

^ 3n%% ¥r%?n^ srif l [ i sr^?T ?Fr%^- 

'asff^ra 5^4g «r^?rT?fT 3t^ I ] 

^ sjItct srr rm m sff^^R? i 

1 ( f^«^?cfr I ) [ srr^ a^rr I ] 
(stf%^) 

A §t I [ ] 

%*Tp«Rm; — ^0^: I 

! T^^TT sitsfilfaf^ 

? ^ STTSflt I [ ®ii^ ! 'l^ ^'ri5|^5!iTi^rT^«r^r srma: i ] 

4f»t?W«W:— W W ft% I !HR5^ ! ft;SFJl- 

?nt%^T^i 5i,lq: I -^^hi ^ ^r^sTjfr ^ \ 

?H ^RS^:— -3rc?T ! tr^ I ( f^’s^T^ct: I ) [sn4 ! asrr | ] 
^a«^^Toi;---f^|ogq5 ! sR^iqgr i 
i^|os5B: — srcji ! I ( 1 ) [srnf ! a«rr | ] 

^ ■ 





^ 5RS I f5r:, 

gsiT% ^ 5^5311 srF?in% ^iimi 

( cfcf: ! ) 

I [ t ]: 

\ ^?tsp:-q5{^ gF:?it 1 [ f5f f^: I ] 

%^:-ti^ ^ I ( i ) 

^ ^?! 55 :“( j [ | ] 

^^n?gRraot;-t^55 1 ?{ q^r; ^^rrift qpwqil^ l 

I ¥l|X i [ gpjf j fr q^ri 

q vraf i] 

4?Tirera3Fi:-f?a fq^'^qg^qaiq^l sfegi: ^q: I srsnf^g 
q?qRn, srqqr oilier qmi q^x^qi: i 
?q *JfT I [ ^5? I ] 

qiq%q;|i%T (qqT%?;F?%T I =aCraq 
^qrfqqT q^^fsq qg i 

\\ ar^qoT T%55q^ I q^?T qfi I [f| 5fri^ 

' ■ v» . ■■ " 

f^^rraq.! infrat qqr I ] 

^Ii?«iq?iai:-EF4 ^3^: t ^5 qi: ! q^ ^^ qR: 

? d t WRr?:T3iq]^qf 

5n%t%criraTq«^qqgsf 1 qqofH’ 

m qcp I 15 qqq.1 ®q!, ^ 


itts^ 

jf^ig 

5^ ?r3R^!Tf^»?r?:52n ra'i^fq; ii ^ ii 
i^:-5i| w»T3ST§;^qfts?Kr *r|T, or ^^Efi 

¥f| 1 [ ^JT5r#^ra5!<7f^qTtt «T?iT, %q ] 

i?PB;-gijng ®r5:i!fr i [fitRsri^: i ] 
#in5qwjr:-3TScr?tFti I i 

^ wq;:-3n:ir ! 1 ( sqTq^ ) §on^ srs^fti ?nsr^?rq- 

=E\^q[ ^srofi^ sTTf ifgfT'? ^ssn? oil oppff^- 

ctRsr ligsr^ qjo5^ 3rTfn%»rg;TfiTTiqT?:^<ii 
^ ’g[#5TiaT ?pn?{i:3ront? ^tr onsrf'ii qs^T^r «rfr i 

[ siiq I asTi I ^5qi4: 1 ?fiq^Jicwar ?«rpqi 
q^srar aif^ra^ma i# a^r^r aWr lria% ^ssaararea sa- 
araaf^^a aa^afaaqai^^a a%a arfaq^ar ^taiir araaa 
srara^ aar i ] 

5^a5=a^iaai:-ga?35r: I 

\\ |§q^RrqWRSJ? qf^STUrnTO Tqsr ^- 

anun^ nf^ar ^^q%ai fasr sFanm^sr 

a5T3rqff%?r=g f^sr f|| 

?<i qq 'JlTsr^ 1 [ aa ^s^arar^qa sqcq qaiqsjnafofrq «fer- 
arfa near ^?tn?ia3ia aqn’=sft^q#aaar?rrar asr^qf^f^^Taa^- 
faffetfesra;^ f^aqqfa at aj aja^aa. \ ] 

1 ]%s{ft3[qj'>^tj. fptaaqa^qq. 

A 





% |jR?Er sioi?sR^r ^wnfsft «r|R ttsst ^w- 

;>Y ^1 [ct#, f5f«ira*a'?3.^?n5 

=^’rF«Rraor:-fgg I fcr: ^?»7ll[ 

!i\» I 

tm:: — qftoqt? ^ ^ arcqui ! STFi^ ^ ^gmi 
3I5T ?Wf I [ qr^i^ i srmf^ ^ 51357 - 

^o €Ts?5r qrq; l ] 

! ^nsratsf^ q^s^Ti?:: ^rt: 1 5r?r??r?r: \ 
gqoore^iotoi 3 ftii%% q%«jf^3r 311 <qr 
^ \ *3'^~3TRq q.^fT 'q^ft ofToSfqoSsrgog; oiht i:flqM- 

qro qfe^ I m ^ 1 3 ^ 3 

qrt ^uit^Wt 1% 1 [ qq: ^qin^qjiqi^q ^ 

7^57 1^ sft gfiq ' gq Hgqfa frei- 

%3tqT qfeq: 1 3JOT=5rT 5iqq qqqf^qq^ ^ 1 33 gqf 
qmtfsak ^rqqm'ifq 1 ] 

^ ^ ^3533301:-— sffsr ^q 5 ^i%g? 5 i^ 5 qt^ 1 

t3^: — 3% I q^i^qr 3 |t qrq'E^ar {5ioonf^-'3| 
\ qsEiqaiiCTO R%3Fi3nqt 3^01 3 3»3iW3l^ 1 
v^i 3iT303^3Tfor 1 

^d^!5nift tRqygqi^ ^ow i gt q^^TOilfl? ^ ^ 
353 qsg 3^gwt, am^i^orr ^rfifoii g^gsq 1 



VH [ srfs I ir^rra fg’^rrfqra:-?! ’ss t 

%*n:ar!TT iif<n ST aiftl pi^^gsuOT- 

fsrw9^?rf^ I ^ f% g5 ^ f^^0?3TST: jRSTJ'gwr# stsr: t 
v<s TTT^ ^T^t f^ TT ra i fi tfeTTfet ^ *5^ ST^SW:, ^^lf%S*T 

?WrfllSTT IpgssTJftf^ I ] 

Tr^T3rTO*ia?^^g*a5: w»^J 

H I ^TFwM^=s®TOr 1 mm '- 1 

3RI5ftll[#lf^’JT ?r^ar f^^sT 3r*M 
oftoSSRSTfSEn^ f OTTJT srw 
Hv stngf^ «rorsm ^ 

qan^ ^fT I [ ?J?T ^fTRST^fH^clfsittlsT !a<T^ fSl^IsnSTTS# 

Hva f # gfg T n l; «T^ifefin ^ stgl t ] 

^pnsWiTOi:-^;tj|?j I 53^%' 

%?r: i I 

^ ^3r 9?^ n^sr EgT5s^?F^=5^3TT^ 

53rg!5f^%oT ^ar t^ ^ ^sqcROT- 
W I [ 55^ »Rwr ?tT55f^«sraPTf 

^T^q4s ig4 \ ^ g'<TT ^^T fed i *^w^t' t^f%^Tf^TP!rrRTw ^!^» 
’rR5T¥srt «ig:S[raw^ot5r zz: ^ f%ssTmT?»lSTfH^^: I 3 
»^nwsRwn;-^^ ! srw?qft3iq f?g=53iOT|.l I 

^fTfCEii 5jrTsrf?ta? 

qoTw ^3r Tilt^ €roiT 1 3^ 

j?l7gt^o^#^gcqoatt I 





1 ?r3: 'aiH ^ 

?TgiT^: l ] 

\s!i 4ln!=«rim:-^osk5r i gg^^rg:: i 

gjojfn^qftss^Taifbiwfg <?%Tn ar | 
fTfUT^TTRia^arT^fl^ €T f%?arf5sft l [ aw: 

^T^ft^rafsrfjT# «Tf^m ^5ra;i 
SRgsTa: ^ I ] 

5®TFTTO’W:-^g?g[?rt I 

anwr^^$['n ^^iroaT ^g=?{5ior 
q^cqaits^t art ?^ooi# 

^EwnF^ff !sr;ft^r% r% w^ar «[f r «?t^fT ^ t 

<:? ^R355 I [ggt a'W^ilsisTiojsT teii=irasi 

snft*T *1^:, 3i5»T«ga srffir^r4f f^*rRw q^^qwrra' 
5H?ft^?Tlflr 5^fai?WT ^T irf^S ^ Hg; I ] 

^n5'W3iot:-5r^g I grsrfT srg !^T^, 

^f^gt STM ^ ^rfqsqn^fcr: i 
5n%q?jg ii 's i! 

gg?gg: i 

^'icSTarJn’Jn fgar arTrxgp^cjfi^oiT g?^- 
^ tng^oT ar^^n ar=gif^3rT?T t% arft^ 

q?3cs^^ ar^qg^iarqTarwit f^iEtoaiari^of qft- 
qtl orft, itTlaiT trs^ ^^r^arJH'nt 
^ 3r5qi;f^g^^qRj?pgT q|o?fTd^qrsarg^art g^qnar- 
iTM^^q^rgoiT!? ^r?. irtt t [ q^^rqiw- 

5frififraTqi^f^ sri’ra; srf^* 



3TT%f5T; 

>fiTrn0R5i raiisqlfit^ 

4^3 ff??I ^g???SrRTig> 

^ SR^fTJmstm: I 

^:-3r^2T ! q% I [ sn^ ! 

^ %3u%3 I ] 

#Tp^m:-T^?iT srH^, ;?r |5 t: i cr?r5?r?r: i 
war^tfr ^ifa[ qf^sr ar^ 

^ i# STOti^ 5W f^r^T aTotOT ?T?r ^ m srST^# 
«rss?^T 5Tf|tJlt q^fgJT ^3F5rT ^ TOT 

[ iRqTiRrmorfjiTO^ Sr^qr^qf ?t?i 

% fq?n%q *w gcft iqjT qq^r i[% stwrqT 

qeqqsq: ^rqcTtsfq^qT^ qpiT? I ] 

^qs q^iqu|;-gg^gr: \ 

1 






H i srssitss^ ?ff| 

^xi( qjg ! gt ?i^Ti(|5i; 

«TfTt ?W^3I3rOT&!ifI%l^ %?nf^ 

H ^'5;ar ^?3Tas q^5[^n sn^trsF^- 

[ «t»i'5^^sft?TTst3n^ I 3i«ft«ng5(%sr s^iwf^s^ 

’ST ?ro?=«rmT?ra^OTOiT^ 

c ^ftef^STT 3?f 

^5«*iifl «irams9:- ] 

^ns«n[r«iot;-t?r^ ! fTn^a cTR^’Irtn, ?ii^5^T5nTfr i 

€t 

’qi^ I 

^ # 55 : #5t %ilRtfgrErf5?R?8!! 

at^R?*it 55t: Tfira: I 3 
#rt p q^ [ t q qt;-qf^g; qtq T^q: I TfJt: ! 

M?;-q%Wr^l?dT «PTOfT3<^?IT I 
^wdkrrm qftic^Br il n 
^;-cr^ ^(111 ssri sEnsfiaroft 

ofTTT 3i?r^ ‘?ii ^?tt ^ «#j3r d 

^ 14 1 [ ?Rft sisw ^«5K3i^i:?mt5: qir-s^msw 

qm ‘m.^ Jii ^ ’f% ^qfoRqr ^ 


I 


’ qoiw TEftar ^sp’goii^ l^r 


-i. 12.*] 


srwtsf : I 




5rT55fI2l?I ! ^ I 

^ ^[1# I t^r^ ! 

^9fkf^WT%?rf^ t mi I srs? f% Sintra i 

tH ta^:-5{^ Iq sns^oT 5ffot^ ^^aiK ?frf^3r 



^?55r oil^ *lfT I [isr^sn^i^ ^frrai^ 5n^5rw^ 

l\ sT^Rwr 

»3ira5(Tfir=r *trai i J 

^.cfrl. 5^Sfg?RT?ST; I 

srfa 11 ?© ii 

5BSI?ff^5rqsFt-q ^siRf^6?R3i?j| 

5[f^'Tcl% f^: t^gt gr II ? ? 11 

si#f rft-sftg ! Ti^fi qfs^ 1 [ an4 ! v^mx \ ] 

^ '^ipsro^:— 

^3Rrif^ gF^nqfggrf^ w»g^?iT!^ii555?jgTf^ I 

f^f% Tft ^ ^T^Tg^tgTI^ II II 
3T?n^-3{?3H ! 53FII qfl^nt I [ sTTif ! q’n n^mx i ] 
#PFHRraoT;-{^^ ! I 

\ JRfllTt-# 1% ¥It|^I^ 1 [ fefi# f5lt- 

1 ] 




n 






[i. 12.® 


^ g f t^ RT -t^ TT^ 1 [ M?ri, i 3 

I ' 

sr^Rt-^roiT^ ¥rau^ ^TOIT^ 1 WIT 3 1 ] 

'iftliti;. I TR|fRs?IFSf^- 

1 T%3rq ! rWTi%?Jcrw w i ( ^“ ) i 


5f?niT?t-i;T I 

\ \ ?5F«ri^ 


!ratfRT-t?5gT ’T'EgifJr l [ *Fsrw Tf5=?vTFir i ] 

w^?rw;-%3T^ ! ^ ’jCra: ??nwtT3 

1 [ I ] 

’^iF^ncnw.-^ I 

gif^ p:H5p^€raT5 5r#g5m 

]%=<JRR ^ ^'§51x4 1 ? ^ ! 

sRfrf I ( f^'5PR5T I ) [ JTft's^rr^ 1 ] 
=lT3F«Rmoi;-^^ ! c5tR^T^ ^giWR I 

^ iR^:-gi?:iir j ^etfg^ ^ ®fi; 3T3[Rfl4 

^OT T^3=^I-rj=53 ^ M 1 [®R^! 

^ Ijrrrpg #RF5m I ] 

'%TKRRot:-I%;:g?5ligf^j|f TVRRRS^lt #^R:, MW 

TW«rp^!0rf^sB'l 1 
^ iWS:-^i \ [sraF^] 




<i t. 


:i I sr«r wJFcftoi { 

\ R ! sfTR®!, q^^roft^^gTs# gRr^ro-- 

51^ %3T 1^ ^rfloTT 

^tgFsr-( f^ST% I ) [ sTf^ t srf^, 

v\ m-m ^ 'ss^lsEi^^rfer — 

»T5g«ft5F«r-] 

V<; 4*?RP:-^T®rf«roa3r'if t% i [ 1 1 

^n5=W^l^:-?n ctl^l-5Er|^n%^?70g55^%g5F^^T 

^raoit 5gs?i|5?ti§; 1 

I [ STSTt^’?. i ] 

^rf 5S5^ i 

^ii!'RrJr<n:- 3 ; 5 ElFa[(^g ?rf 5^55[flr ^ESTFft, 
ftg^q^Tw: 5fT ^ 55 ?^ ^ ^ 

^15^31^153: h^ sn g^qi^gq;^! 

^ 

gTO'^ncra^jj: qt^rgr: ll 11 

(^qz-k) 

ft ^T ^ ! [ f T fr ! ] 






5^ \ 

(m%2r) 

si^i^-sn:?i ! 5T%frRT I [ sTT^ ! ^rffrrat i ] 

^ #PTi=WTO:-# i%q[ 1 

sr^^-am; I 

^ sT?ft5i^r->?^^W gf^staroT srar 

. I f% ^ arscT^ fst^tft! err ^rFtnf^sr g^or 

?{i#i3T5 1 ^ 1 ^ri^ ^ ^ 

^ err 'JT q?arsr^l^, m or »r^{^, rite 
m qron or?rg3ir%, rit ^ gfete #3^ qw rissr % 
^ar?!^ q^ arrr^ arior^ ^ 3=ef3T grrafi: ^ l 
[q#f%qw ^[fSl%q qft^ra?q qT?5RT3TSEqm f^s^: « ^ 
qr^ ^|q g g \a i f^qrsffli; i ^r^rrsq gf-sisr ^Tfr«4gi?Rt « 
^f^rsf! ?Tfl§ qr q f^qn^ qr q qqq%^, 

q^ qr q fsjqq q=E®fq, qfqqr^s qr qroiR^ q qgs^, ?r 
qqqSq ^r q^sreq qqqq: qarqqRq 
siiqqg ^ Sq^ ?fq I ] 

U teqriqoTt-gr^gjq^qsr^iqcqi^rsrq^rrM ^^rR 
%rii^i ara^iqiqT; iET^wqqr »}5rqTfir I te^! arrqRirisrriLi 
q% i f t-gt^q ! eff I ( ft^qsiq qft^q ) ^ «rT^ I [®rr)| f 
qqr 1 sriq; i ] 

^q5=q^Tqni:-aTT»iq 1 ( airqiq ) ! ttef I 

si^-an^I^ ^ f?r^ 3^^ T% I [ormi ^ 3^ 
!p^ I ] 

tr? 


-i. 16 






^:-^3F€ro?lof ^ I [trn p q^raoi i ] 

^ ?:r|arT ^ i 

mwim ^ ^RR inrflff II i| . 

simi^RVanHj ! 1 ( I ) [sTR ! <r*rr I ] 

(!iT%2?Jr) 

^ i^i|o§^.-gns? ! Rog»^ I ?if^fbT^ 

^f%gnTt3ri{ qf^ar %oi ^ fim !33Fj?T^^n;iT- 

kott qirarar It!# ^sr ^ 

% sr5^3T ^ ^T3R55?5r ^ I fann- 

Wim^ TTS^ ar^^roi ii^ l [ srnf ! srrar^ i 

5n%^f?Rgqf^«i^3r# grfnn^ isrrfq 

^ qrffon siirotql^f ^ #pmfpg ?iwr:, w^; 

^arOr^sra'ifli 115:13 

’WHRTq'Jit-srfcr I 

?=? (scf; arriR; I ) 

iriiR-.-l^sgwsRri qR^Ri griRq^sf ^R^ ai; ^^^.- 
f^rqr: I T#: tqi^R: m> l 

iH «% t F!TOq tn:-xT#, fqrq^: snn*' l 
qnws— ^T5I3[ I 

4i«F'5Rw:-|^ qwq^tTRtj; 1 
2risw:-q^5 *fs|H: I 

1 qf§[ ^TffTT I which should be 

il55t^ # q^fjR^T|uiT 11 H 

?H ■ 


^SR 




ti. 16.'®— 


naisfet ^ »rat«ftw4w*s^ i 

aia™ i 

aHft'Jift wsiR Hi q 'I " 

1 »1%«W stC-P3TO ^ ^ 
^ t% 1 ^ 5^ ^#ira I J ^ 

5i€tejsE^r 

1 (f^?f‘ ) [^ ! ^1 ] 

5 iTS’SPicr* ! 

! 5r?; 1 I ] 

?iinfe«n: 'BSiFcr !i U n 

( 1^«^F551S I ) 


%g'k‘iSf : 1 


\s^ 

m I 

( gff: 31^511% ?Ts=|<rq: I ) 

^ ^T®1^W:-3TR'I3[^ ! ®rT5fT?3j ! n=5S ?T^T^Ji5R5[ItI 

5rg1[^K?;^4 tr.! snqt^^cr?:^ 

Cr^JI !?TH: I ^<3T^2T ?rT?TF2Tf ^5 
\ I ?5S|I cfSTT 

ifg I 5^1* ! jfraTgf^^^fT ^FTf^TCq;: 

q3?2{T5T?R srf^ ^?i^r*=^^aiT sr^l i ^ m% ?ii;t^^: 

^ fq iT?s2?T=q|, ^ =qM3^|t% i l stsiit 

tq?r5i q;?qTqfT^ST^fcrq^l 

5?I% ^ T%%I% ?|?!5 i 

cftT 3aTR?!\?it n %% 5iW5!fq 11 ? 1! 

srg ^''RmJiFcr:q?;=q?:: i sj^ sr4 

?TfT^:, ?? ^q:, 

q'^gT|%: qftnl: qftafnqlfH: i 

Wlfql: sO'^^OTn^ ^ifi^^f: II I! 

( T^l^^PTRf: I ) 

^ ( 5Rr; sf%5lf^ ^RT gqftqH: | ) 

>[RT- 

^*7 fTiTRig 

S aFqerapqijTo. ^ HqiT^:. 




[ ii. 3.- 




qftcfFit ?i5i Trr 

31150 ^ fOTTfif:^? in 11 

( Jlf^q ) JTfT^ri; I 

^ ?T3n'-i^T%^ %#?r; l 

?I5TO3oni%55TRoiT.| ^^THcfTJff pi; 

^ *^31211 5[f^5fi;; I 'ST8I 5lf^ 

q?:xgf|ji I ( 1 

^F ! f4w ;-q T%%q,l ^ 

^Fi#!T;-Ti|Te;! ! r^i ^ 
n>5ir5^^w 5E??tra?R ^ f|!?r*=^^>jn' 

I ff ^ SR^fRg, ?T 1 

^5r#f^ I 

?H ! ^5r^5r?i^! 

#^i=5^ WRr^=m?ir ?{ sgi^rfjT Tpp;^ 1 

f ^ c5T5r=55f?5!S55 5|SI?T;n%^T^$ % 

?r?r: It^ ^55 ^pi i 

# gjji'g g m% g'irg: ^srtWiiFi^ 

ggt g % g ^qr^gt pgg; mi! 

gw% 1 

-i gqTwqt^q;R<iiTORTJj;. 


^?SP=qf^: fqg! ( siniJ ) smcfrs; t 

sg^ ^ =^i??i2rT II ^ II 

pcrHi 

^ 1 ( I ) 

'crsrr-iTt; ! sROTsw^on^ Jnra 

5IT55fr?l^ sr^ rrai 1 <%?g ^ 

^ ?r aifioi: I 

^ m m m: i 

^ ^531 ^rf^Wi: qcJTfTRsn?? t flaicTT: II ^ 1! 

( acr: iri%5[^ ^ eqftqT5[T I ) 

I [ smg n?r^: i ] 

^ TI^-STR?!^ I 

?T^T%'JTt STIlt^ I (3q^5rf^l) 

STT^IW^ I ] 

^ ^rTSTT-^TOir^T W> \ 

. om^ 

Iisn I %rTf3!f?rT: #nf 

^ 5ii?^t»i3Rfra.i ] 

5rRri-^g?q^S^q;T 1 

t^-%aT % %35 ^'iTfnoS sftoiT^iJTf 

iR ^i%^3r ra^^u^qgmr sn# i [%5r# ^- 

sOTFst ^ViFft^ri ^ 1 ] 

n 


5rf^5^rFsria??5f 








?H ^ T%o>ilf^WT TPf I [ 

t 

t€T-3TI3f?4 1 [ 3rT'5T4^=5Sra'|f% I 

fr3iT-'3qT^si5fTqfif^T55Tqi: T%ft?i?fTffrqraar 1 qra^M 

I 

w tqVt ^ ^isst I [ i^»|q t 

^m^rqr: i ] 

?raT-3fT:! 

^ q^TO I i^sfisat H t 

!313T ^DUfT I ^ I *Tt SSP^trqq^ J 3I5T 

^ !|#qi I ] 

^vs ^rstT-?f cirat^Sf^ iTKfl ! 

^ 01 1 C *T ] 


^.%?55iiraT 5^1 3.%% ?t;^ 5 t 

^n%5T5 srra?:-' ii 's n 

Wi^m ’gi^qft'q^'oi^iTj^ ci!?i% i q.q m^v. 

q3Tl%^13fTqi««Era JTIHT W 

\ 'qilt.loi 1 ( snwncin) ^ ! STfos?! S^lTf^vtli^ 

Fi^4 I (q^T^a^l) 5|5?|SW- 

55EFq?«?5[^T5i5n5iiTTcn[ ?;t3ir: i 
^ ^qr-# ^Ti% 1 5if| ^|3r oi 5BR':qR'T,git l 

[ fq^csw I qq q sEFg’qro^, qq I ] 

i.srI mi-g- 
Ro 


■ii. 8.« ] 


% qi5>=¥R I tl'T 1 

3T5Hce®si^ JTin^: ^T%?][^T ^TTf: tl%3: 

INf ’nar^i ?iTra ^i5iTll<iU 

( ) 

^ ?T3ri-^ f ?^^r3T: ! 

^Tsi^iar:-5r#fg TI^T^ifi: I T%siSR^|?JJ5W=C=stT 
aroT%lriT i 

^ ^T3IT-T^JIcR?lW% 1 

%#-( 3f*TTq ) 3R^T%afT 1 [ srai JIf Ti^; I ] 
mn-( T5T5i5i=5R'?i^2fT fk I 

^ fTCI^oit I ( I ) [ ?n:r^ 

sTT^rq^rf^ 1 ] 

’fT3fI-!3{%stT%S, #?:^?f^'4iRcrTH I 
5g r s=f ^ gr;-( ) g^¥RaT?nc%^i grr^ir^i^ 
SR^l^Tsr: I 

?:t^-( ^Jiif ^siFC I 

^ ^I3:g^:-?f5I¥rf3WT?^?T S?tT?5f 1^1%^ ^??rCT5T: ! 

^frsrr-^JtTt: 1 
^T3^&t=T:-SRSl 

? £ ?r5rT-!?raT??r5E^?i g^: 1 

^r®g^;-50[ ^^ I 
I 

R? 


m t ii. 8 

5?Y ?TSrT-JlF^|f^TlSBt I 

133 I 

^T»i?EPr:-3rsi f%, 3r^^5a3r; i 

?MT-3rsi 4'Tn?si?:T5?ai: i 

?r5Tr-2ilr4, 51 =1^^ W5e?crsT: I 
^rsrr- 

sqr^l^ I 

4F15'<W?l'WgTf^ h; II <\ 

^ ps ^ l ^ s-SF#^ IT^iIr: I t^sf^ 5 

% ^-3fT I 3T«r 5rREfTq%i I 

3^5^: 1 5r^#5r2I3^5I ^5C?^5T ^5{?I3RI5raJ 

^ ^5r5i^^3r. m- \ 

%, ?T3rTT»53 m - 1 f!=cr sit: ! 3i?i f^m^- 

3f?isnfcr toIi^t: 

5E«fR5l^ ?:T3!H: I trq ^^raRT: — 3PIfr^: t 
•% am%ii srujfT^ I [ %TOT5^!tTsft?r: i ] 

5trsrr-3rsi ftsq; I 

^ m ^TOqffg 1 

? 5? swwr ^ ST wRfsr^R I ] 


-ii. 10. »] 




vs^ 


3c{5|q HIT I man'll ! sjn^fra^i** f! 1 

? \ I H?:?rdf SB f ??c^at 

^Rr^RHSTcft f tIT Sf%^?15T?t?7R?f # I 

?RrT-Tif|giHt1^1 

^i^-^sfrwsr^ ^^5Tt?eRmcr3?i: i 

5?r| H qm: i 

11 ? o II 
I ( I ) 

t#r-g|TH sfog^sTifH ^fEff 1 01 ^ 

I n wfr^sR^T ^PT^TTfir i] 

HSTT-aT^cq^Tfs^ l^rai^q ^ f f !RRTf^, ?J«IT 
^ HrRCm # I 

tsft-sr^gn^T rff I [ ^ I ] 

qpn-stsi 1^1 

^ WSTSiSIoi 1 

H^oiT 01 g^^T I [ 

^?trpl 1 qtsT 51 S^: I J 

^ ^ ! ?Ti;T%f!5ac^5FnH ^ f% I 

t^-or rt^f^ 1 # 505^ 3Tqio§Ct ^T 1 [’T *1®!^ I ^ 
srofS^ qr i ] 


<1 Sllf^gt s:f^. 






[ii. 10.’®-- 

q ^fqfogcr: I 

. I ^5%3T3t{^ 1 I ] 

i ?sw'^q#s??i qkig^FT;] 

%gi-3TI%eag-qWT I ^fW^Tq l&f# 1 

^? [ sif^i^^q'nriiT srsoit: i wm?iqi ^rq: ! ] 

qrsTT-|T% ! T^R?ran% i 

srra: ^Mfi ! 

^ 5irasi f^qsiFlsq^T^^ ii H n 

(aT%q) 

1 JIsJWrg^qjR; Slfqsj 
\ SRRSf T5?R: I SET § ^Tq^lVl? ^RcTi^q^ % 

5[g5q irrqwg't rtr i jt^t^r; sricfRif 

ira 1 ( €mt I ) 

^ qT3rT-5rT%’jCtt sfjwf Pi; I (tioit ’zi'hfT) f 4 5 It 
RW t §WT, 

I ^TR^rar^^Rf qRRifiis^fRTR: I 

^5rRr?piRT^ q^st ^W¥>: §cr: i 

o^tiupiSRl# =qiR^qR5^: W \\ \\ 
§R!gir qiltii ! snWtjT #iiTsq^crt 


1 


xi. 13/’ ] 


1 1 

w l?!Tr# srCraanj. 1 

^ !3TtI^T ^ST 1 [ €ioir- 

^ 5r^i%=fi f%sf% I ] 

?T5TT-^§ ^igg 1 ^ I ! i; ^ t 

^5T3=l#5r:-3T3TI5^ ^sCt^T^ST I 
t ^rsTT-a^ST | 

^i3=^f3r:-!3n%%Tg<=iT^ 

5r?l5ft^iT n^cf: I 

5nr3rr-i;T , ^|5ri;K: I ^5T# 

I ^.T35 I 

*1^ 1 ^ ^OTStf^qsqfg I 

t \ ^r5^5!r:-3i^TqqT% ?ii;t^: l 

/[rar-SffaigT cTT^l 

w(r-^^ ^l#^i{{^l=^?r^R3ET2riF53JfiI.! 3iraT?:?i^ar 
sft^^t ^i[?lT: 1 3Tra^P=5f^ftf*'Rn: W ^ 

53{i: W. 1 JIT !Ecr|jn=s#: i 

^ ? ?Tf;T^;T: l ( w^stq ar^jjxi ) 

?T^%JT: 1 ^^IISIT^W fc?r?T5T: I 3rq5T55?cn5r- 

T^^TJfT f|:g>l?5£t 5r%qj^ |T^ l ?TejjTf TTT/T# %T^?:: I 
^Tsrr-srsr I 

^Brs^^:-3Fr^?;2Tfe5# I 

^r-%1 , gT?TT«i?i'jftJi: k^> I 3rT?fq5fi%':. 

5{\9 JTWI5J^^[^JIT I 


5iTti[T^n?snrr?f^ [ii.is.**— 

g?! ?tgii3%gq; i srinsgig 

§[iw^fgi 

?r5!T-sg'% ^ iTxit gJE^ gR?RT3T^f^*gT 1 ^g: 

1 3(ri;g%gj?§g!in% l 

igfajf^T I [ ^ I ] 

'H^r-rt grailiw ii*=gl I 

^r-sffos ggftsT 1 gioST ^ ^rftan 1 [ 

?gi^gT I grar ^ I ] 

?raT-?{^;5f^g «g;| I 5f^55r^?I?g^J3^ I 

?rfT%oit snoil^ I ( f^^T gTi^RT j > 
[ *Rifi%g sTT^Tqf^ I ] 

?rsrT--( ) 

gig^ |5[3T^gTg^'lT?T«fTgSRfFi^gTg,§ 1 1 

(f^«56T?^l) 
fScTtgiSf : I 


(gg; m^T% l ) 

^ ]%5^:-( i%f«q ) iff ! IgBstftfesRnR WT iftf 9^^ 

^^gfoiwT^isnT^ nfaiar gf^ar q#f^f€r 

?t{^ lf!^3Tfl[55559T q %Fl?l!8? 1 ( ) Sfr 

^ arqftg^f^^ oi A 

m% iff ?jaT 1 fifan'g \ 


— ii. I €^ 

am Of ?5jT3rTfJr I giftiTiK??# ^lar sr^ i ^ ^ 

^ Tiosr I sTfsr 55^%w- 

^oTi«? %c^ ;w %5i:'^ f^ ftitiJT qflfcsfTT%t ^ i 

( ) srif ^ 15 ^ sF^sTTd sfi^pir^ 

? ^ I ^ srt I w ! ^ w »7):f wr- 

o535!^ i%5r??r i%|f I snsr dt nfpm% i Ifl ! 

AT I ¥if r ! §4^ R JOT ‘Wt 1 % I 

\\ m JOT jftf 3TO^55i^ ^[^Tsrt^wt'JT §1 or qg^pi^i 

. . , ' \3 ■ 

j% qjrf^s ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ ! otst 1 

?Enf I stooim ^ ^ qjiWOT, g^ g^: gsrar- 

U ^ Ct| i JTT|;, qJTfkj^ 1^31 1 %i 

I art T^ar ^ ^s^ OTgsfjfSsss^ 

f^JT^ I [ ! ^s [ f;g4tfiiife T ’=»t jot 

•^? iiuifSiceTT «t^sgr «?i'<?w^4» g 

&% I sffT 51 grg^gssn Jrmggjfg i ^t^rott 

iiT!5nre5rOT%: ^fjcionm sr^vrag^n^t^R'W ofsTOsiOTi 
5(v sTsiwr sn^ ^T^fTfjr 1 5^5 gigggji: t g't ^ 

g!5::5rra^Ri(5^ 1 aisOTr ^ffSTORmwor: 

JOT jTJgjvftfg fRT f?r%5i »r%g: » 5tfr%5r 

\\s ^if|[ 1 Jigg Jn: ! 

q.a ^ jf JT jft^JT^: %g555T or?J3^ %Bfgi <5% 

I Ji^: ! |f| ^r -jng^OT?5^ I jtIj ! RJift' JW 
\o I ari^WT aTT%f^ JOT jf\?%OT154 JOTITofwftl^ 

!:«§ gM 1 5OT1 aarf^rfir gOT'?f5j;i f*!; ^ m %\ ! 
JTOT ! OTf 1 55K^^?rr woRi aar asir jott^, sot gai- 
n's ■ 






[iili 0 .' 




53W55?rt I ?#5r airtfl's^nfir i g 

?? 5nvr# i^crarsBjqi; i sr^firw 
wii% sT^5 I ] 

%3qT ! sqt^srr ! i [ ^Rt^r; 1 » nf i ] 

«¥qT=g3Rt ?ffr m.{^ 

^ ^ f ^rriai'T ^OTIlWTawfiOTicrft^xgi^^ T%®f i^'t t?53tT- 
I T%f T%| ^Ff{=^l3r ! 1 %fkm ^0§3T|0T ^ 

T%5^Tftr I [srf^Tr im w- 

*Rr^ ! f%B I si%»T ^r<5iHSf 3ffVl & feiffr i ] ^ 

( 5ig: s[i%3^5f=fTti^: 1 ) 

VK 3rfRT?i^:-«T?grT! q?t?[3ri! | [jft^^r: ! wr^: ! fif j] 

HFifTrar ! arFtf^ m qft^srfisa^ I [^ 

^SJRT^ ! snsRsr JRT I ] 

v«i q^t^sn: I ^ qn^sri ! qqr^sTT i 

qqtesTT *33|#cr, «n^ ftai3#cr, i [ ^ 

I f^r w^^i: I ^«r i 

M wr^r f q ^ iF ^ i ] 

%w:--<Ji ?5i«n^a' 'll Of sr i [ ^ ^r 

^RIP^ g » ] 

Hv 5TO qWll^^jWT fefTt% I [*?^ 

^ fRT ?^*rr sg^f^ i 

w i ¥rr 

H's F^otf ^1:3r t [ qqt ! aim iw 

5^5 ipe^r i ] 



^^sBr^^sifogfT qlfl 3wf|3rf i 
eSTSTFll f?O0fgf^55®rf ^S?ri%OT II ? ii 

[ % % ?rT t afiq:^: 5PfT T^#Er I 

irqa?T\%fiqfrfn^T; i^f%5<T^ifgqf?=iraT: I 

S|%^T! ii ] 

f%f5^:-5iT 'sfiTfiar ! m ?nf 3Wo5®<3| i iimoTT 

q^^oi ^5i5|?i3T^ 1 [ ^ ^!=5ffTR!» ! arpTq mt 

^ ¥fi^qjpr^5P3^ I ®:^?r i ] 

gsjTTf^l-^nr T^ fWlTT q^crj sTiarHSi Tpgs# | 

[ 11515%;? iti{s5 ' ;{j^i5i ;T?H5 q ; i . 1 ] 

^ TTSTSJ^ I ] 

^5sr^;-3n5T tiosi^foi I or I ^ Icjsststi- jt ^rngfot 

! gt =q mj qr^qn%^% i% | ^nor- 

stWtI; 15|5g5q?|f| 511^31 WRo^lwai qfts^TOrgot 

I [ 5TRT %i?TqD%sf53L t ^ ^ gn^- 
%q?Rft ?TmreR?^Rtff% i =q ?rqT qTiqT%tfi:5=^ 
ffel qror%li: f%f«fl%lf%[: qi^^'^oT 

qf^>>r?rai Jtqqsqqqj. I ] 

%q^:-5n ! or wi 

?H Sff ! [«% ^'Wnw^ ! q 5% 5W HTW^?*!.!] 

qsqrr^t-f^oS^ RSSr ^ 1 [ f%35q 

f%5^ qr fq^q- » 3 

?<: f^fqsRt-STsqqqfiroi ^It ! STsq^qpJOT I [ srsp|pa% ;%: ? 

Sfq^iaq;!. I ] 


l?ft?ftSf : I 



I ^ ^ w .21# # ! I 

^ ? [ gt5*T{^ f^5sf^«sirf5r I ^ ^ 5i^>fr: ] i ] 

%5i::-aT5^?PTnrof ??t ! 9T5q?HooT i [ ! 

srair^l ] 

5?Y ( ) 

m warrfi; jit Jiisn^ ! m ^^rsRifl i [ 

*rr f^*fif| rniPjfrTRi^ ! ?tt i^rfl: i ] 

f^I55P:-( =gf| ^TfTar^ ^TS^OI^^T^J I 

31^ I I^URmoi ?I?[tlf^oi 3T¥[aT 1 

[ snsni^ 'sp^ ^ETfrwra’fsi i sr^ mprora'; i ^r- 

»ri?i%oi sTO«n%sn^ I ] 

(gg: sif^sirf^ «war?R: I ) 

mm:-m m ! jit i 

% % ^, f% ^55#5[ 1 [ »rr f^«fh% wr 
srw#TRi^ ! JH I % % f?, f4; f^?5q^?r i ] 

f^^s-ar^ q^i?3=!?iai3^ ^ wm^ ! 

Jit ^woi3T ! JTsiw ! Ti:^r *i?r Ttt^awosssaar 

nete 01 I [ arf^ srf^PTj^^#r ^ wpi^s^- 

I SWTOI^ ! vriTW^ ! ^KlTxl^ WflT 
W ] 

wwiRB:-iit?aT ^rT I [ 31^ I ] 

sjiiTorsr ! ! 

Y^ «RTOp ! Jarwtq;i ] 

(l[^:-^ 'SfJRTSR^r ifejRH^ai WiUTdi 

yh stsfot?^ m ifrfarr »?5^ %f?iT i [ fr 1^ 



?T?T0T%5r f5^r sr^gs^i^ir ifw 

is^r iiw 

Ht ^KtlTfsrRH ! oftari^fl; ofi[3Tl|f| 

sBjj^sn^orqoi^iibT ^ff^rpn?TS#fr35#i 
l^irf^sTT ^3r JTfd^ I ?iT I 
\ l swi^5^iqT?r%- ! ^tqrfgw fri?if?Rr q^rf^ 

fsrerf^T; 

l?r ^ I m % ^r%if5r i ] 

<\Y T% q^sr ?ro§s5S5g§®rT t q%- 

1 [ arf^’^r pgr iJ Jt^fet; j ] 

«nrot^:-^?ircf3rtl5r ! aflST^^ >ift3n|{|; | «j 
a03ntr%, gg gtfff 1 [ g^'rra^fgr^r^ ! f^gkg f^gtgpr i 
gf^ g f^igfgg^, ?gi 5tgif^ I ] 

gi=??gg::-q?rr^g qsalfi i tn ^ irr % m 

^ o 5ri^ I ri|>Ji nf or l [ sRft^ ^rjigsp f » 

wqi® gf ?rHg.i ^roi ^fpJi i ] 

SWcn^t-slf^iIin^ 1 ^grjfT I [ ^fW^- 

*rT?i^ ! ^s?5Eg Tw ggrTgr^.! ] 

'SfJTrisri ||;rffgtT0T ^iioig.aT 

sgig 5P[T^3 to^ 35^ «rwi^i%'3nr? rsrenfft:- 

^ STT^Sr T^H 1 ^ gf?T^3T ! gn^Ti; Jig ?fl^3fffS555at{ 

[ «5g qg^itgTg%oi «rgiii%g gf^ sfrig ^ jft^- 

glgw lg g g r f jpgt srHTftgrgr lEgtgf^r fgs% i 

gsjig^ ! sirgg JW ] 



5n%iiraT*F«iKi^iot 


II? V[^ 1 ti^Tf ITTf »J.If ?T ^IRSf STTSTI^^^TTiEr t 

[ ^ I I ] 

« \ {^5E:-Ct ^ 1T?T%5ra'| ^R«T WRWl «EIlf^5{3T?'9' 
. qflwTf nCt^rf^i fk ^srisroT 

T% 5SWST % I ^fTTrl^ STFUf^t 
sH. *1=^1 1 %d I gsqfiot w ^ 

I sfTcT ar^ fq ITfim ^i%?5i<JfwwsnM 
M^F^tjRTsr n^-^wi ^nflsTR stsrw gsi^ori 

wtf [ Cl C ’5^1% gr^^rf?! I ifTqifq ^i^f^g^^r’f^igc.ufg- 

sf^f raif%i fiifsr ?im«?Tra I ?fisf^ 

3TW3 I q’? assr'rf^sflrgiJTfttg# Tr'egflr i ftsr^ snani: i 

.^^otiJiTWP^ JTTiifll irsgtfff I 

J|^^ST I ] 

cv (el ana’zt ! ) 

#Tn?^?OT:-TO?cr^ ! I 

f|?^;-3iT5T m ! ^ ll I [®fw ! W^ } 

<13 «T^?eT r 

a^r-^q; I ( ) 

4liRW!TO:-^?crg ¥r^§ I i SIRgff 

y 1 si^R^^IRaiqi I 
a#-qTSq;^ I 

( el otiIst: i ) 

■ %\ ! arfq fg^5W?iT mm \ 

f|fj?^:-anTr ^ 1 f^|T I [STW «ft: ! 


iiu 4. :® ] 






5[f^qi5?i% I 

5R^; ^m ^ SOTI T^[5r^fSi5f^fc?ll I 

sTJ^Tngpfp^T^^rr^r Jit tRII 

! p^sfq ^551%%% 1^1 ^- 

i fg:, 

5!Er5f?T^f ^^■?IRr srr i 

sf^nl gg^Mf Iftoir ^sR't ¥r?in H ^ •• 
4hT5=^r!Toj;-^;ey?f^ f ^qifilTiT ^ I 

%:^:-2TW m ^ ^ ^ 3 tTCt?T I 

\ ofiaTOToit 5ST 1 [ srm w: t ’^iiif 

'gn'^rr i arer ’ggt?a^ ^snaniR: a^Ti^aa 1 1 

?^nPKRP!ni:-q^rcr: ?sn?ft I 

% 3r?rvt4 ! [ I ] 

%:^;-3iw aJt ! qoinrfi%in l [arm t 

% aoiTJWT^at q;f^?lT ^^T: I ] 

=tTn?^r5Fi:-T?.gTfnq ^|traT?R[?«IT stth: ^llTfi' I | 
Wcl^^sr ai?aT Hgqf^aigtsrcRai 

ii#ar l 

twsroiwrafe^l f^l: 5^iRl^ II 1! 
W^-5fi[Wf f5[Fff 5f2|?5r 


•f" 





[ iii. 4. 


^ ^ tIfr 1 

^ ^srr#--^ 5rT srcftf sr^pT w, 

! f5rs, 

i tt^srra- 
5n%n5Wf: I sjrrcsrarafgiRqm^ 

1 1?? 7n?J? 

w- n?fraJT ?5ri# 5r??ii5qn?5r5?i: i 5rg: 
^5?sni^E5|3f?l 

!f55TMr, 


^_i.. 


^ERTWfrfrefrg^srsR i^sn m^ wnw 
^ cq^ 
52153^ ^^ ^CRIR TR^I ^cTofl 


! PBW^Cr I 

1 [ ^ f^F5Prrf^ ^ «rw?i: sRRsft ftg i] 

te?IK: I 



1 [ spFT *1^ ] 

XR fi!f^:-3fr m ^To5|?ft 311%^:^, cTtf^ 
on?T scisf^'^sTT iioorsTT? 

^rsFfr^qss^sTrq: ftrfqaTTt? srT^^qoiTaTTq^g^^rBsss- 
X\ nsrq^JT qi'^^ftsT m ^ apq^ 

ar^rq^q frot, |q^q ^ nan arTs^r i 

[ qr nr ^rnrufi nfqaBFgT, n^qr qqnqrft qinqqqr qnr 
\& ^tqqrf^T qrqtfgdrqr ^gsq^rqnq Or^qfidn ge qrq q ter^- 
^rqr mfq^TqrqqqflqqqT^fcrngnf^nfqqq nstnur q%5q 
qsqq^n^qrqqr qqqnrr q%'jqr: ^qrn, qflqg; 

^ qqrniq: j '3 
q? 5^sfnqq:-qq?qq: ! 

%q^:-qfr q=qnq q ^sra afT5¥Fq?qFqaTqi?;?q?jrgT 
f^^ onn nsrqtn ar^nif^ar q^qn^ft t 

nn^nipq i ] 

3^-qq?qq; I 

%q^:-q% S55n^!?f'=qqftqs^%?i’? Mqanq qf in %fi 
?rr nasr^^sn i [ qq: ipq’^Fqq^M^qrqf rqf 
3wrn ssr nr nqqrft^ 1 3 
\o '!#J!fqnqq:-qq!Eqq: i 

%q^:~# q^ q|t t% i q^nn qn^ qnqqot ?rwn^ 
qq# 5(i3ra'ta ^ \ [i% qqnrq i qsqqi^qrCr unqq^ 
nnrsq qfq^ nnn^r > 3 
I narq^rq ®fqFq§’’ c<iq. 


srf^^IfsroqSr [ iii- 5. 

grr ?r§5q5fTf^^Tf t i 

storst i^ssT I [ f 

?ifsraT%iits5r«jT t ] 

llq 5r?:T TrassfT I 

f^^:-5Tr ! — w5ri|; ^rsF^^isroi^^fr 

sif^OTRSf^T ^csion or ^ 1 ^ffrr^ qqat q^i^??Er 
^?cfV3Tf^ I ??T f-W^'<3[m 3moo{||;i 

Y^ arfTTTOl?^ StTffe^ STOotgif^T T% I [ ^: I M 

^fsiRmf^r ?n7^5iT ^ ^ralf ^ I ?mi% 
srolt i w TOT!T«im 

Y*^ vipm I siW5risi^?iit|{^{afrff^E?nf?i% i ] 

i^W?T5f'?9T 

1^; 1 si|i ^f^^EFcriqsBR’ifH. 1 
Y<j ?mjfr i i^r:, 

TO ?5rpg?i^gT 
q^THT l¥l55?^J^^?:aT??t: qsf^qqi^Fsjp; t 
q;: gc^iT ?T fr?qsiq|; 

?:^t 4 qft*io3j3FiH3^l s^rs^qjT^ ii ^ ii 

1 Msfi swsnt I ifni 

H%3r q vpm^ I [ ^: ! #f: I Wm: i 

^ srj’e^tir: | 

I 1 W IWH I 
qfts![5iw tot i^lrsr ?r#! ^ i 
§f®tfl5qTW??I ?r: il 'S II 



-iiL 9.® ] 


I %5^:-r%55T^'tSTt 57%, 2Tf% ^sft snOTlfl } [ 

?r% sTHTflr I ] 

#nF«r7T?7nrf:~^ m qBT% ^T%?t, 7gn%f%5IT%fS?IJ7R*=57t I 
% T% 'll 3naTT% I [ ?JT^ ^rRrra 1 

;ffiFsl7RiT;-^T% 

T%5^;-q;^T '^loSV I [ ^5W 5T 

#r?TiR7ROf:-?{|qjii?Tiq[raT%: 1 

cITTf^T 71% ^f«riIT%'r 71377'% SfI^TI^T 773 
^77^ ^3% 707^^7%^ I [ HclRTS# ^SRRfprRTpg 
S7T^^r{^^T3^ ^fR?R3 I ] 

57^37 5S577IL! 

#iTf^^nrnm:-W377%% 1 g75q: I ?% fs^r'rTR 
gTrsnirf n7o4t€7 7(7n: i 

577% m 77 77577 577^*7 47n5'?7I5l’J7: 11 C 

377%% 

577% 377 %sr % %3I gr %%5ig?7%l7Jl 1 
'^'T 577fl77 %71F377757'37; II 

( 5C5^T ) 37% 575^ ^ I If75l5[f 

te^:-577 ! 57g' I C 


Stf^^5fTn?TO!J{0T r Hi- 9.’— 

5 ^JTPWToi:-Tf rfl 3 Tfi{^ ] fif?raTITft- 

<1 3'^-g^ I [^siT ] ( 1 ) 

3SSi'5I^;-^ ^ 55l| 1 ^ 5^ r ?r% 11!^ 

I I tilt 

? ^ sn®r€g% 1 tT|f i sttw w srif^ar 

I IW ^TS53T5TfI ! I JTTf mi 

4 ?fT^^ I f% ai%r| f% I 

? H ?T 553 T¥r|T ! ?I 55 ®f¥rfT ! 3 ’^'t T% JT cTT^^ It|- 

anfl I m 1 ITT 1 I til f| 1^ l 

E f't ^ 'gp? fiRfg ?lf: I 53 53 *l S^, w 

?« i qnfewT i ^ fsm: trfl^g 3TiP3f% i 

11^ ^ 'ggwrsi€if«i3mT5, i m^^swrw wf^’Sfrftr i 

<# ! 3i I 3T 3T 3f 31 3m?r I 

5 ? % f% 30 } 3 — SRUTO f% 3 f^ 5 g^f?n 3 ? 3 cr ^?[ 33 gRS ! I 
>1% ! limfq' 3l 31^33 3fsf^: I 3T 3® 31 ^ 

3T^3 I &3 35?^ 53TTq;3I^rf3 I ] 

( f^t'SfPTP^f; I ) 

1 


m : I 

( g5f: iif^T% ^z: i ) 

% 32 :-^ SBT 35 V 3 f|^lft 3 TH? 

mm iralt^ m ^f?gTf%i 3 w 

at I % 3inTO-^^ TRt^srm ^f^sssg- 

%. qf^3T §t 1% I ITESg I ('Tf^) 

■ 




E'. I 


'ft i ^ 

»Tra^; 

itf Stf^^ I ^ 

(^«% ) 

?5t TT5SI ^sTO’Tt HTf^srsr ! 

n ?t5Wpi JTra%^! 

jri ??i5^w?ri% 1 3 r. c^„ 

TiTtifHi^t it 
? ^ w'^sr ?ii^ 

1 5# I ( ! ) [ *1^ 

€vm i'V^l ?ir^5m 3PTT- 

S«?fHw ^=551 ^ <imn^3T% I 5^'X ^ x } 

(515[: qfg^ta JiT^ig^: 1 ) 

snrra^^:-^5[#t nxitl^^r ! HtPET^^ I 

1% « I «?TotTriraCT T^ 

I gcg^STJT^SRll T^qintsTStai^'l W5t^ # 
!#55{% ^ri 5csi? 5if i 3Rn 01 sn ^ I 

goon §Cl% ^TtIT ^oojt §30% 1 

3:roatT §10% 0^1^ i^% ^ ** 

srgooil STX{<% gTi^ot sb| %| §0FgT^^ ^ 

§3E{ft^T §?TOHt^ 01 #[5l5Rf% 1 ETT *51101 ^ 

3 OTTOT gffl?! or {|«i sr I 


?RWT5f Tira^fsRs! *Tt 

I 'nsfWRt^^Rft f^s%r ?w ^^01 g#fr i 

I ^^3 ^?rai «rgf^ 1 
^r: 3?ifiiir?rr ^sjs=?n: 3«f^iJ3f%5fT: I 
^u 3?Tf5i; wr «iKrr: ^^rfror: ti 1 U 

3Tg??rT sttcjtst: ^^i^Rroii ^ firs jsp»ws=^ % sfcr: 

3^^t: 3^rasT^ 'Si5r?i% 1 grft sri^ wt sRsists- 

\ fi5r strfia =er I ] 

»e:-( ^q55^ ) iqt TRr^^ST ! €t aWKt 53 R aroof^W I 
^'i|3ifi:3rT»7. sn^qTrr*?. or 

^ I 5 ^ ^}^ jf^f q?si 3n%ogf^ I 

[ »t> nr^5i^ I 1 ^^r- 

3'arqr ssrtliaEmrar *1 j wTSRTxfrs- 

I ] 

^ I ?TT ar or wm, p# ^ w^, 

ait ^ If#, gt fif 3?#, 355# tragt I 
[ 33 ^ 1 ^ 1 5srr =5 !f3 JTrrr, 5r gitrsfir ¥r#sf??fir ?r5r:, c^jit^ 
mi;, ?i^ mi?r4 vrwfit 1 ] 

5iH;-^T54 T^ll I 3:I3 tI^ 

ai!^ an^ogf^ 1% 1 

? \ [ 3Eil f^Sf i 3rraf% ^ fqi T ^ r firs^im- 

ffif 1 ] 

»rra%wi®;-5ti arift'asnw, fqwifir, m 

U ^^01 t M ^aig I 

•i 3T|q1fe5[T 'll fSiifrfiE I 3i3{ 

5^0 


-iv. i.« ] 


'flSfTSf. 




[ ^ sn%l, m f^arrfJr, f^rfJr, w l % 

l%<igT5^1 ^ 

^ t 3r5rf^'4^q55T^ I T^’W I 

[ vrgfEw^wgwrqr; i 5fr^ irtsfi^r i ] 

5tTra^:-qf^g:| *RfcRt I wsfir 51!? 

5?v 3115=^ I [ qflE?rg irr^fts ^rsr^^r l arfs^ «Pir 

3r^?rJTr%rJ3t I ] 

^:-?ri7Tf «r^srfr«? srf f% i n^, 
f^irt [ ^qvrrqf^sfrcrrqr 

^ qffa q%5jq I ] 

^ o ^T5q?rr55r 3Tr5=tn i [ qfiratg irf^^ sr^q^t | ?prr 

gitsmT^siflqT 1 ] 

»i3::-g''=R#3q3ni? f^qqtoSn? 1 T%tt 

\ \ '?lHf|; I [ ssqqsiqrqr «rf qeqr: ^[^qfrRsqr ^ 

^r4i5.i qfra qqspr i ] 

JTra&qqsi-qf^g-? qi^^g I '^q'l 

3fI5^ ! [qf^:it3 q?W5I3 «t^<fr | sr^ W 

!i7fq?qT I ] 

viz'.-s^ti #{Tl5^riTR 3fr^q^!T ^roarR # 1 

^ t 3flf^ q|e% ! [ qfrrlg^wrqr ^r^q^qr to?it ^ 

1 ^ qqqrq I ] 

qrq^q¥:-qf^g[|; qfq?r§ I Ttq; ^rfq^'l'ar 

vJj 5 [;f%^ I [ qfq-3iTg siiq?r§ q^qqf i sr^gt qqr 
qi’qeqr: srjftqrt] 

'it 


[ iv. 1."— 

1% ^ I I [ 

VK ^ Jf^^PT I ] 

nT5i%^:-tri^^ I ! [jn%?t3 sr^^ig 

«t^?fr 1 9T^ 1 ] 

vd 3R'Eft I [ %^aT|it 1 ] 

nra^^s-^WT ?n?: I [ wt i ] 

I [ ^ I ] 

H ? «Tralran;:-3?gT Vff 1 [ *rf i ] 

«H:-f% I [ *ttra I ] 

I [ ! ] 

\Y #I2;-T% vt^lf I [ 1% 1 ] 

5TT5!%g^:-?I^^ fq ^rRrlT 1 [ I ] 

^si s{f5cs^ I f 3 t^?:skt, 

^'s ^T ^tsigifin nt^sT §t I [ *^ ! ^f^- 

?rT §?t ^n% I ] 

JTO JjjS^rfs f^ang% i% ! 

^ o [ sr^r ! 3 

*Tra%^:-3T^ 5inJin% 5Tiani5r, M 

% ? ¥r^q^ qosisrf? i [ sr^’eft ^rpm^r sthtw, sefSg^i- 

itf fiijgT <T«5r!it I ] 

»k:-# «[aiTRf-( ®rT«i!T% ) W 

*TTo^3r f^ri^ ^1 [ ^ wiT%-’?^ »f?JT grwrar- 

^ =^WT ^ 1 3 
*Tf5t%w^;-(gf^3q:) 5^fi; 1 



—IV. 4.“ J ! \\ 

fqsri sfsr ^ i [ ww t 
afrarfr 5# iRw \ ] 

RraR^^:-3n: ^T Rvf:, m R?:, ?sR^R#Fsaf- 
V9^ ?:ir5r ?%5 ?l5 5Esn% ^sfTfqgu^HS^^r*. i 5tiTst^fnfsr 
gl«i?R«r tiT I % §f C t ^ 

5B'ff |cr?^gT T^'-^ft#cr l ^T 51?: ! Jgo^ 

'SH R^!^:- 

w.n g’i'R 5 ^^ iRigmxFft^iq' i 

gxl^RITT^^?^ Rt ?f g^rDRIl 

^g?5RiiR4tn?:^i?:iROT; i (iVifg) srRipiRgpt^ra- 

^R^f^5R:feR5lsiT?nR|;5i: I 
qriJS^isj^qs: 

^fll?q q^: li ^ !1 

^aiit ?TP ^55 1 

15SfT RfRi^R; ?riRra 4m- 

RT?t?l??ggRf5ll5rWtqTf- 

Rl%Tiq?TST%RTl: li « H 

ir f^, R|oipR?r: t 

ifTTF^raoi^R 5RR!=g^t*l^'5RT(?i 1 ( fR5^T?5:| ) 

% Silt qfiroiftli §15 1 3i|t *i^q%R4 witti? 



?00 


jril^?fpF£r^T?7or [ iv. 4.»— 

^ ig ^ tr^ I ^ ( 

f^%|i% I [ i%i ?35t?Ri: i in^r- 

«Tqrf?i?T w^mxmm 
? m^^irfin] . ^ ^ 

( ! ) 

! 

^ 5 i%?rg': ewRoff | ) 

53 ? 5 et 5 CC mm ! | [ 

3rc?r^i] 

n zmj:-m'^ ^ 05 ^^ 01 St r%tHf% I [ srg:^ 

#% f%w% I J , " 

»T%?ift3rR ^rersrf Tnq sr^ aisratr^s^Tfr^Ti? 

T%t S??(I5[0IT ^ I sp:q5Tr3lPsra3rofl ! ft 

^ iT^ ft I gor^ mm i 3T5q5fr3TJ=!??T3rtoT 
?<; srr^r^^qoT sT'T^j^offjr (sr^ri^ifr g|Tf^ i (%5iq. 

m^m f j^sTofr ^?5f5=fr^^ i 

^^f, ^ 3W^tor I [ sr|^f srg^rf^rqr qraqqqrqr 
arqqqqft^wqqr fq^qcTl qqq ^r%5r Sjjorr^ t iqgjqf ft 
^~%fewqg?qr^r gtg i ^ftq 3rmqWq?rq3T:i ft 
^IW I 3TnErqks=wq3tqrf^%q'f^. 

XV gi;^ f%^«rfs?;req ffeft ^5=3Pq- 

tif^qlsftiqqrer: I srft^^q s 5?q^qcri I ] 

mqw^i \ qisridV^orer^ 

fti [stw> ?T5Rm vm gqgj qr^pf. 
4 !?rpt ^qqq^l ] 

v^ 



-iv.7. *] \o% 

( 5f5r: 51^51% =!i^JTfTO5i'ir; : 'K®^5i2}^TJftWR: I ) 

T%5T!g?R?i1?f 5it<it5^?!Ef ?;6t l 

3!?i?r^Jiqjrra^|g:^ g% imti 

! §5^ qn5?fR5R5r;, ?RofVJigR:: ^ 

5lTa*?5felTJlT ^f^qra:, 551^51 WOl! 

% ! JRT \k, 

%’ qft^TW ^ 

M =?r fl;^ 
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PRATIJNAYAUCANDHARAYANAM 

( Yaugandharayam s Vows ) 

' A SANSKRI r DRAMA IN FOUR ACTS 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

Act I 

INDUCTION 

At the end of the Benediction, enter the sta^e-rnanager,) 
May the very mighty Mahasena, the son of Yugandhara 
(Siva) preserve (you) — he that was the infant King in 
name only, but armed with his Sakti, brought victory 
to heaven’s Lord. 1. 

{Walking about and looking towards the curtain) 

Come here, good lady. 

{Entering) 

Actress — Here I am, my noble lord. 

Stage-Manager — Good lady, please to sing some song, so 
that when the audience will have been pleased with 
your song, we, too, might begin (the performance of) the 
play. What ! my dear lady, what are you thinking of ? 
Won’t you sing ? 

Actress — To-day, I saw in my :dream that there was some 
illness in my father’s family. I, therefore, desire that 
my noble lord should send some one to bring word of 
their well-being. 

Stage-Manager — All right, 

I will send some intelligent man, who would do the 
right thing, 

{Behind the scenes) 

, . Are you ready, Salaka ? 

Stage-Manager — Like this Yaugandharayapa,,. "who is send** 
ing a 'messenger, 2. , 

{Exit) 

End of the Induction 
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{Enter Yauiandharayana and S'alaka) 

Yaugandharayai^a-— A re you ready. Salaka ? 

Salaka — Yes, your honour. 

Yaugandharayana— -Y ou have a long distance to go. 

Salaka — T hat is an opportunity for me to serve your 
honour with greater devotion. 

Yaugandhar AY A i^fA— Surely, a strong man, who is devoted, 
will go. For 

A difficult task should be entrusted to devoted agents, 
or to such as appreciate the wholesome consequences 
(of the task). Whosoever the person entrusted with 
the task, success or failure depends :upon the dictates 
of fate. 3. 

Nov/ our lord, who will be going to-morrow to Nagavana 
which is three woods further off, should be seen by 
you before he departs, 

Salaka— W ell, you honour, it is your letter, giving the 
nature of the task, that detains me. 

YAUGANDHARAYAijrA — Vijaya ! 

{Entering) 

Vijaya— Here I am, your honour. 

Yaugandharayana — Vijaya, tquickly bring the letter and 
the amulet. 

Vijaya — Very well, your honour. (Exit) 

Yaugandharayana— Have you travelled on the road ever 
before ? 

Salaka — No, but I have heard it described, 

Yaugandharayai^a— This, too, is a sign of an intelligent 
person. Well, we have heard the news that Pradyota 
wants to deceive our lord by setting up a blue elephant, 
in the midst of wild elephants. May we hope that our 
lord will not be overreached ? Ah, Pradyota is in 
. V 2 
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mighty awe of our lord ! His vast army has manifestly 
not availed him. For 

Though, it is clear, he has a vast army, yet it is not of 
one mind ; it contains but a small number of brave 
warriors ; and it lacks devotion to its master. Iherefore 
he seeks guile where there is occasion for battle. 
For the entire army is (as feeble as) a wife in the 
absence of devotion. 4. 


{Entering) 

Yi]aya ^Here is the letter. The queen-mother says that 
the amulets are quickly being gathered from the hands 
of all the wives. 

YAUGANDHARAYAistA— Vijaya, say to her grace : let there be 
amulets from the hands of all the wives or only one 
amulet, ^ 

VijAYA — Yes, your honour. (Exit) 

{Entering) 

Nirmundaka— I hope your honour is well. 
Yaugandharayana— H ow ! It is Nirmundaka. 
NiRMUiiiDAKA— Your honour, here comes Hamsaka, who 
always attends the king, from the king himself. 
YaugandharayaivIa— W hat ! Harnsaka comes alone ? Salaka, 
rest a while. You will have to go in all haste or be at ease' 
Salaka — As your honour says. {Exit) 

Yaugandharayana— N irmundaka, lead Harnsaka. 

NiRMUisjpAKA — Yes, your honour. (Exit) 

Yaugandhaeayaisia— T hat Harnsaka, who never before was 
away from my master, now comes alone fills me with 

uneasiness. For 

My mind is now filled with apprehensions like that of 
a man who returns home from a different country 
where eager kinsmen await him. So I shall now hear 
whether he brings good news or bad news. 5. 
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(Then enter Hcmsaka and Nirmnniaka) 

NirmunpAKA— Come, come, sir. 

Hamsaka — Where, where is his honour ? 

Nirmxjnd AKA— Here he waits ; advance towards him. ( Exit ) 

Hamsaka — (id^/i^unczng) I hope you are well. 

Yaugandharayana — I hope our king has not proceeded 
to Nagavana. 

Hamsaka— Well, your honour, only yesterday, the king 
has gone. 

Yaugandharayanw— Alas 1 It is no use,, then, sending 
any one to him. We have been foiled. Now, is there 
hope, or shall we put an end to our life ? 

Hamsaka — Well, the master still lives. 

YAUGANDHARAYAisjA — To say that he lives is to ‘state that 
the calamity is not severe. ‘But is the master taken 
into captivity ? 

Hamsaka — Your honour has guessed rightly. The king m 
in captivity. 

Yaugandharayaisia— What I The king in captivity I Pradyo- 
ta^s fortune has helped him to accomplish a mighty 
task. From novr on is established the weakness and 
failure of Vatsaraja’s ministers. Where indeed was 
Rumanvat, whose wisdom only combats evils which 
do not exist ? Where was our cavalry ? For 
Such devoted men won over by (the master's) regard, 
well-born, who were fit through exercise, and were 
retained on account of their skill — could it be that 
they were bought over by the enemy, or lost in the 
impenetrable woods, or destroyed in battle by over- 
whelming might ? ' 6. 

Hamsaka — Had: the master been surrounded by all his 
warriors, the calamity would not have befallen. 

. . 4 ' 
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'."Act i 

Yaugandharayai^A — How'do you- mean ? The master was 
not surrounded by all his warriors ? 

Hams AKA — Lis ten, your honour. 

Yaugandharayana— Y ou are fatigued with the journey 

■''.'"'■'..■.■'■'.'■■Prayv be seated. " " 

Hamsaka— Y es, your honour. (S/^^fng) Listen, your honour. 
When it was still dawn, and the time favourable for 
travelling, our master crossed the rh^'er Narmada by 
the sandy ford, and having left the queen in Venuvana | 
proceeded to Nagavana with but an umbrella for his 
paraphernalia, and with an army capable of fighting 
elephant herds, along a path that the deer loved to 
roam. 

Yaugandharayat^ia — W ell, proceed. 

Hamsaka — Then, when the sun had risen but an arrow's 
throw up in the sky, having gone just so many leagues, 
and then after about a league had been traversed — with- 
out however reaching the Madagandhlra mountain, we 
came into sight of a herd of elephants on the bank, all 
splashed with mud and rugged in appearance like some 
half-finished stone-work. 

Yaugandharayaij^a — What next ? ' , 

Hamsaka— T hen while our army looked on, and the herd 
closed up through fear, a foot- soldier who was the 
cause of this mischief approached our king. 

Yaugandharayana— Stay : didn’t he say that just a 
league’s distance from there, he had Seen an elephant, 
that w^as blue all over, except its nails and tusks, whose 
body was covered with Jasmine and Sala. 

Hamsaka — How, your honour knew about that! So the 
mischief occurred while (your honour) was awake. 

Yaugandharayana — Ah, Harnsaka, even though a man is 
awake, fate proves stronger. What next ? 

5 ' 
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Hamsaka— Then having honoured the wic^ one with a 
hundred gold pieces the king said : ‘ It must be that 

sovereign elephant named the Blue Lotus mentioned 
in the treatise on elephants. So you must carefully 
watch this herd ; I will go with my lute and fetch that 
tusker,’ 

Yaugandharayana — But how did Rumanvat neglect our 
master at the moment ? 

Hamsaka — ^No, no. With all courtesy the minister said to 
the king : “ It is quite possible that you might capture 
even the quarter-elephants Airavana and others. But 
border districts, being difficult to protect, are subject 
to imminent peril. And the people living in these 
border lands are devoid of shame and good breeding. 
Let us, therefore, put this herd in charge of only our 
foot-soldiers, and let all the rest proceed. The king 
should not go all alone.” 

Yaugandharayana — Did Rumanvat say this to the king in 
the presence of the attendants ? Even thus I think 
his devotion to the king is without blame. 

Hamsaka — Then the king dissuaded the minister with an 
oath touching his life, got down from the elephant 
“Blue Cloud” and mounting the horse “Beautiful Red” 
when the sun had traversed less than half his course, 
with but twenty soldiers, he started forth. 

Yaugandharayaisa — To victory 1 0, alack, in my admira- 

tion I lost sight of the previous incident. Well, go on. 

Hamsaka — Then having gone some distance, which seemed 
double the actual distance, we sighted at a hundred 
bow-lengths that counterpart of the divine elephant, 
revealed by its bright pair of tusks sticking out from 
nothing as it were, as the dark hue of its form w^as lost 
in the shadow of the Sala trees of the same hue. 
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Yaugandharayana— Hamsaka^ say rather it was misery 
(you sighted). Well, proceed. 

Hamsaka— Then the king dismounted from his horse, drew 
near, and bowing to the gods, took up his -lute. Then 
there came behind us a huge lion that seemed to have 
one set purpose. 

YAUGANDHARAYAi^A—What, a lion ? Well, proceed. 

Hamsaka— Then we turned round to find out the lion ; and 
the artificial elephant controlled by warriors under the 
command of the elephant-driver advanced towards us. 

Yaugandharayana— Well, what next ? 

Hamsaka — Then calling his nobles by their names and the 
names of the families, the king cheered them. ‘‘Surely 
this is Pradyota’s trick ; follow me. With my valour, 

I will rob the enemy’s move of its unfair advantage 
over us.” With these words he entered the ranks 'of 
his enemy. 

Yaugandharayaisia— Entered the enemy’s ranks ? Oh, but|| 
that was proper. 

Mortified at his deception, the high-minded (warrior) 
relied on his courage ; or what else would one do who 
is brave and driven to extremity ? 7. 

What next ? 

Hamsaka — Then as if playing with his horse “Lovely White” 
that obeyed his every whim, hitting with greater fury 
than he had ever intended, and exerting himself greatly 
because the enemies were ever so numerous, all his 

in despair, protected by me 
alone-no, no, protected by his own self, exhausted by 
fighting the livelong day, his horse killed by innumer- 
able strokes, he swooned away towards the dread hour 
of the sinking sun. 
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Yaugandharayai^a — H ow ! the king swooned away? And 
then? . , 

Hamsaka— T hen they did outrage to the king's person^ 
binding him like any ordinary fellow^ with rough 
creepers of unknown species which they had torn to 
the best of their power from the nearest thicket. 

Yaugandharayana — What, did they outrage the king? 

Were handcuffs put in the place of bracelets on his 
arms, with their fat shoulders, which with their sinews 
expanding through exercise, resemble an elephant's 
trunk—those two arms of his which with their hands 
make the bow twang by making the arrows hy afar off, 
fixing them in countless number, arms which do homage 
to Brahmins, and honour his friends wdth their 
embraces, when these feel wearied ? 8. 

Well, what time did the king recover consciousness ? 

Hamsaka — Noble sir, when those wretches had gone after 
inflicting these indignities* 

Yaugandharayana— Fortunately they could outrage his 
person but not his spirit. Proceed. 

Hamsaka — Then seeing the king revive, those wretches ran 
in all 'directions, describing variously the valour of 
the master by crying “He has slain my*brother, he has 
slain my father, my son, my friend", 

Yaugandharayana — What happened next ? 

Hamsaka — And now another strange thing happened : 
after entreating one another, one resolved to do a 
dreadful thing : turning the king's face to the South, 
and rudely grasping his hair, dishevelled in the heat 
of the battle, be grimly gripped his sw^ord in his hands, 
and sprang up with a view to give force to his stroke. — 

Yaugandharayana — Hold a moment, Hamsaka, the while 
I get my breath. 
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Hamsaka — And by his own speed, the brute slipped on 
the ground which was slimy with pools of blood, and 
fell down helpless, thwarted in his attempt. 

Yaugandharayana— The wretch fell down. Ha, 

When the Earth is not overrun by foemen, and is ^ 
free from confusion of castes, then herself protected, 1 
she protects her lord in distress. 9. 

Hamsaka — Then there appeared on the scene Salahkayana, 
a minister of Pradyota, who at the very outset was 
stunned with a blow of his spear by our king, and 
he cried out “ Do nothing rash’’. 

Yaugandharayaisia— Well ? 

Hamsaka — Then he made a salute to the king — a behaviour 
somewhat rare at such a time — -and removed all bounds 
that restrained his body. 

Yaugandhrayana— So my master was released 1 Well done, 
Salahkayana, well done. Surely distress turns even an 
enemy into a friend I Hamsaka, I feel a bit relieved 
from misery. Well, what did this good man do next ? 

Hamsaka—Hc soothed the king with many courteous 
words of comfort, and finding that he was too. badly 
w'ounded to ride, this gentleman had him put in a 
palanquin and taken to Ujjayini. 

YAUGANDHARAYAiifA—So my master wras taken aw^ay I This 
was the calamity, 

This is our disgrace, this is more than was expected 
even by his enemy. Pradyota’s pride puts our king in 
misery, 10. 

;NoW', ' ' ' ■ . . 

How shall the king look at him whom erstwhile he 
ignored ? How shall he, whose every word was law, 
now listen to words addressed to ordinary men ? How 
shall he restrain his wrath made impotent by the 
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absence of an object on which to vent it ? A prisoner, 
whether honoured or disgraced, has nevertheless to be 
humble, 11. 

(Entering) 

Portress — S ir, here is the amulet. 

Yaugandharayana — These come at a time when the loss of 
our good fortune renders their acquisition useless, like 
the waving of auspicious lights round a charger, when 
the battle is over. 12. 

Portress — S ir, here is the amulet. 

Yaugandharayana — ^V ijaya, keep it. 

Portress — What am I to say to the queen-mother ? 

Yaugandharayana — V ij ay a, it is thus. 

Portress — W hat is that ? 

Yaugandharayana — This. 

Portress — Speak, sir, do speak out. 

Yaugandharayana — Or rather, it is impossible to suppress 
it. Well I shall inform her majesty. Vijaya, compose 
yourself. (Inker ear) Jt is like this. 

Portress — A h 1 

Yaugandharayana — Remember you are Vijaya. 

Portress — So I will go, luckless that I am. 

Yaugandharayana — Vijaya, do not tell her majesty ail at 
once that our lord is taken captive. One must have 
regard for a mother’s heart, so tender with love. 

Portress — How, then, may I tell her ? 

YiiUGANDHARAYANA — Listen. 

First, one should talk of the evils of war, that will 
give rise to misgivings (in the mind); when the meaning 
is dimly perceived, death apprehended, and grief grips 
the heart, then one should reveal the actual facts. 13. 

Portress— I have it, (Exit) 
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Yaugandharayana— Hamsaka, why did you not go with the 
king ? 

Hamsaka— Sir, I did think of doing me that honour, but 
Salahkayana ordered me to go to Kau^ambi and report 
the matter, 

YAUGANDHARAYAiifA — Does he intend to render pursuit in. 

vain, or he shuns the presence of a devoted attendant ? 
Hamsaka— What else ? 

Yaugandharayana — He (thus) betrays himself by his conceit, 
or rather everything looks well, when success crowns 
all one’s undertakings. Well, did the king say nothing 
to me ? 

Hamsaka— Yes, sir. As I went round him in respectful 
farewell, the king, with eyes heavy with tears inside, 
as if he had many things to communicate, said to me : 
Go to Ym.,.(When halj through these words ^ he stops,) 

YAUGANDHARAYAi^A—Speak freely, these are the king’s 
words. 

Hamsaka — “See Yaugandharayana.” 

YAUGANDHARAYAiiiA— Now, don’t ; did he pass over the entire 
circle of ministers, and say that only Yaugandharayana 
was to be seen ? 

Hamsaka — Yes, that is it, 

Yaugandharayana — If the king thinks that I should be 
seen, it is because I had not taken proper precautions, 
was not worth my master’s salt, and made no recom- 
pense for the honours bestowed on me by my royal 
master. 

Hamsaka — Ah! 

Yaugandharayana — -Well, my master will see me another 
man : whether in the capital of the hostile king, in 
prison, or in the forest, or in the next world, if death 
come upon him, he shall find me equally devoted ; and 
11 
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when I shall have overreached the king who thinks 
himself a victor, my master, regaining his kingdom, 
shall find me, worthy of praise, by his side. 14. 

{Behind the scenes) 

O, alack, our lord 1 

Yaugandharayana — That bespeaks the way they soothe 
their grief as best they may ; these females thus 
proclaim the impotence of ministers. 15. 

(Entering) 

Portress — Sir, the queen-mother— 

Yaugandharayana — Yes ? 

Portress— Says — 

Yaugandharayana — What ? 

Portress — ‘‘This is what has befallen the king of the Vatsa 
land, such a gallant king surrounded by his friends. 
What else is to be done but that he must be avenged. 
So we must honour his friends and deliberate. Now 
that one, who does not despair in difficulties, nor yield 
to obstacles, nor despond when tricked, nor abandon 
his life when suffering reverses, the wise one, who 
first was a friend of my child, and then his minister, 
like another son to me, is requested to restore my son 
to me.” 

yaugandharayana — Ah \ how brave these w^ords of her 
majesty so befitting her royal house. I must do her 
honour for that esteem. Vijaya, water please. 

Portress — ^Yes, your honour. (Going out and then entering) 

Here is water, 

Yaugandharayana— Bring it. (Sipping) Vijaya, what did 
her majesty say ? 

Portress — “My son, bring me my son.” 

Yaugandharayana — Hamsaka, what did my lord say ? 
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Hamsaka — ‘See Yaugandharaya^a.'* 

Yaugandharayana — Vijaya, 

If 1 do not release my king, seized by the hostile force, 
like the moon by Rahu, I am not Yaugandharayana, 16« 

Portress — Noble sir, so be it. (Exit) 

{Entering) 

NiRMUisipAKA — Sir, a strange thing happened. Seeing a number 
of Brahmins present at a feast given for the good of 
the king, a certain Brahmin dressed like a roadman, 
laughed wildly and said ‘‘Eat freely, noble gentlemen, 
without any misgiving ; for prosperity will attend this 
royal house’^ And scarcely had he spoken these words 
when he vanished from sight. 

Yaugandharayana— Is this true ? 

{Then enter a Brahmin) 

Brahmin — Here are peculiar garments, put on by the 
noble one, and left behind for some purpose of his own. 
It was the revered Dvaipayana who came disguised in 
these garments, 

YAUGANDHARAYAiiiA—- So it was Dvaipayana who had arrived, 

BRtoMiN— Yes. 

Y'AUGANDHARAYAi^iiA— Let us then see them. 

Brahmin— M ay your honour see them. 

Yaugandharayai^a— How, I am transformed I Ah, to be sure, 
I am already by the king’s side. It appears these were 
left behind for my instruction. 

This madman’s dress, donned by the reverend Brahmin, 
will liberate the king and disguise me, 17. 

{Entering) 

Portress — Sir, the queen-mother says, “I desire to see my 
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YAUGANDHARAYAiiiA — Here I come. Sir, wait for me in the 
‘‘House of peace’*. 

Brahmin — Very well. 

YAUGANDHARAYAiiiA — Hamsaka, rest yourself, now. 

Hamsaka — Very well, sir. {Exit) 

YAUGANDHARAYAijiA — Vijaya, lead the way. 

VijAYA — Very well, sir. 

Yaugandharayana — Well, 

Wood gives out fire when rubbed, and the Earth yields 
water when dug ; there is nothing impossible for ener- 
getic persons ; all endeavours in the right direction 
always bear fruit, 18. (Exeunt omnes) 

Here ends Ad L 


Act II 

(Enter a Chamberlain) 

Chamberlain — Abhiraka, go and give this message of 
Mahasena to the keeper of the gate : “The reverend 
Jaivanti, the chaplain of the king of Ka^i, has come to- 
day as an envoy. So leave aside the usual treatment 
given to envoys, and see that he is comfortably lodged. 
Take care to give him the hospitality due to a guest. ’* 
Ah, so from day to day are envoys sent by suitable 
royal families to sue for the hand of the princess ; and 
yet none is either rejected or favoured by Mahasena. 
What does it mean ? Or rather, it is fate that rules in 
this matter of a daughter’s marriage. For 
Obviously no envoy comes from him whose bride she is 
destined to be ; and so awaiting (the arrival of) such a 
one, the king recognizing the qualities of other kings, 
yet disregards them. 1. 

Ah, the crouching attitude of the attendants of the 
palace shows that the king is approaching. 

14 


Aye, here comes Mahasena, who has sturdy shoulders 
clapped round by golden armlets, gleaming with 
sapphire rays like so many shoots of Durva grass ; here 
he comes from this part of the avenue of golden palms 

like KSrtikeya from a forest of reeds, 2. (Exit) 

End of the interlude, 

{Then enter kin^ with his retinue) 

King Kings who are my virtual slaves., bear upon their 
coronets the dust of the road raised by the hooves of 
my charger ; and yet I am not content, while the king 
of the Vatsas, endowed with virtues, proud of his 
knowledge of elephants, does not pay me homage. 3, 
Badarayana ! 

[Entering) 

Chamberlain — Victory unto Mahasena 1 

King— Is Jaivanti lodged ? 

Chamberlain— Y es, lodged and treated with due hospita- 
lity. ^ 

King You did well, you that ever love to advance the 
glory of persons of royal lineage. It is proper that all 
guests should be given an honourable reception. But 
every one I question about the marriage of my daughter ! 
depends upon another’s opinion. {Looking at the 
chamberlain) Badarayana, I think you desire to speak. 

Chamberlain— It is nothing, indeed. An idea occurred to 
me concerning this marriage. 

King— Do not keep it back, then. This business, is every. I 
body’s concern. Speak out. I 

Chamberlain— Mahasena, this is what I want to say : thus 
indeed, from day to day are envoys sent by suitable 
royal families to sue for the hand of the princess, and 
yet none is either rejected or favoured by Mahasena 
What does it mean ? 
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KiNG-Badarayapa, you are right. As I greatly covet the 

best virtues in a bridegroom, and am so fond of 
Vasavadatta, I am not able to make up my mind. 

For, first of all, my mind is set on 

worthy family; then he must be tender-hearted fo 

this quality, though soft is yet strong ; next beauty of 
form! not because it is a virtue but for fear of woman 
(lest its absence should make a woman hate 
husband) ; and lastly he must possess noble strength : 

for women do require to be protected. 4. 

Chamberlain— With the exception of Mahasena, it is im- 
possible to find all these qualities in any one person. 

King— T hat is why I am hesitating. 

To cecure a good husband for his daughter generally 
dep;nds upon the efforts of the father. Ihe rest 
depends on Fate ; and nothing to the contrary has 

ever been in evidence. 5. 

Now since a daughter’s marriage causes grief to the 
mother, do please call the queen here. 

Chamberlain -As Mahasena commands. ^ ^ (Exit) 

King— Oh 1 This embassy from the king of Kagi reminds 
me of Salankayana who has gone out for the capture of 
the king of the Vatsas. How does it happen that that 
Brahmin has not sent us word so far ? 

\lthough it is true that his mind is set on that fa- 
TOurite sport of his, yet there are all those his ministers 
who have been greatly exerting themselves. 6. 

{Then enter the queen with her retinue.) 

[ Queen- Victory to Mahasena ! 

King— P lease to take a seat. 

Queen — As my lord commands. iSits down) 

King — W here is Vasavadatta:? 
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Qoeen— S he had gone to Uttara, the lad\^-nui&ician, to learn 
to play the Narada lute. 

King— W hence this desire to learn music ? 

Queen— On some occasion, she saw Kancanamala practis- 
ing on a lute and W'ished to learn it herself. 

'King— H ow like a child! I- , 

Queen— I, too, desire to make a request to Mahasena, 

'.King — -W hat is it? 

Queen — I desire to engage a teacher, k 

King- — What is the good of a teacher, when she is about 
to be married ? Her husband himself will be her teacher. 

Queen — A h ! Is it really time for my little girl to go ? 

King — Now, now% having always urged me to give her in 
marriage, how^ do you feel distressed now ? 

Queen — I do wish to give her in marriage. Yet the thought 
of parting pains me. To whom is she betrothed ? 

King— I have not yet decided. 

Queen — Not even yet ? 

King — If a daughter remains unmarried, she causes shame ; 
but when married brings grief to the heart; thus 
placed betwixt duty and love, mothers find themselves 
in a sorry state indeed. 7. 

Yasavadatta is certainly of an age to wait upon her 
father-in-law^. Here is this other-the noble Jaivanti. 
chaplain to the king of Kasi, arrived on an embassy, 
today ; he tempts me by his character, {To himself) 
Well, she says nothing ! Tearful already and agitated, 
how can she come to any decision ? Well, I will tell 
her. (A loiiJj Have you not heard that there are kings 
arrived to seek ailiance wdth us ? j 

Queen — What need of details ? Give her to such a one that| 
we may not repent it after. 
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King — How lightly you talk of this very difEcult task now, 
but I will have to listen to your reproaches later. Hence 
let the queen make her choice. Listen. 

Our allies, the kings of Magadha, Kasi, Ahga, Surastra, 
Mithila, and Surasena-— these for various reasons 
attract me by their virtues. Which of these appears 
to you to be most worthy ? 8. 

[Entering 

Chamberlain — Ihe king of the Vatsas. 

King — What about the king of the Vatsas ? 

Chamberlain — Forgive me, Mahasena, forgive me. In my 
haste to announce the glad tidings, I forgot the proper 
procedure. 

King — Glad tidings? 

Queen — {Rising) Victory to Mahasena. 

King — {Joyfully) Would the queen miss the glad news ? 
Please be seated. 

Queen — A s Mahasena commands. {Takes her seat.) 

KiNG—Rise, rise, and speak freely. 

Chamberlain — (Rising) Jhe noble minister Salahkayana has 
taken Vatsaraja captive. 

Kxi^g— (D elighted) What did you say ? 

Chamberlain — The noble minister Salahkayana has captured 
the king of the Vatsas. 

King — Udayana ? 

Chamberlain — ^Yes. 

King — The son of Satanika ? 

Chamberlain — Cert ai nly . 

King — The grandson of Sahasranika? 

Chamberlain— T he same. 

King — The king of Kau^ambi ? 

Chamberlain — Yes, to be sure. 
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King — The expert musician ? 

Chamberlain — That is what they’ say. 

King — What, the king of the Vatsas ? 

Chamberlain — Surely, the king of the Vatsas. 

King— What then, is Yaugandharayana dead ? 

Chamberlain- — ^Not indeed, he is in Kau^ambi. 

King— If so, Vatsaraja is not captured. 

Chamberlain — Believe me, Mahasena. 

King — I cannot believe: your tale of Uday ana’s capture : 
one may as well believe the whirling of the Mandara 
mountain with the palm of one’s hand. For his enemies 
speak of his heroism in battle, while the stratagems of 
Yaugandharayana ring in our ears. 9* 

Chamberlain — Be gracious, Mahasena. I am an old man, 

and a Brahmin, too. I have never told a falsehood in 
Mahasena’s presence. 

King — ^Yes, so it is. Now what favoured messenger is sent 
by Salahkayana ? 

Chamberlain— None. The minister has himself arrived 
with Vatsaraja before him, in the fastest chariot drawn 
by mules. ; 

King— So he is arrived ! O joy I To-day let my army rest 
in comfort, putting aside their armours. From now on, 
princes will have no need to send spies secretly. This 
in brief : to-day I am Mahasena. 

Queen — Has the minister got him here ? 

King — Y es. ' 

Queen — Then for his sake, we shall not give away Vasava- 
datta to any one. 

King — W hy, he is my foe, conquered in battle. Badarayana, 
where is Salahkayana ? 

Chamberlain — He is lodged at the “ AuspiciousSOate.” 
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King — Go, say to Bharatarohaka, “ Let the minister be 
ushered in with the Yatsa king, after being received 
with the honour due to a prince, ” 

Chamberlain— A s Mahasena commands. 

King — C ome, a moment. 

Chamberlain — Here 1 am. 

King — None is to be prevented* from seeing the Vatsa king. 
Let my citizens seethe enemy whose deeds they have 
already heard of, like a lion, all fury within, captured 
for a sacrifice. 10* 

Chamberlain— As Mahasena commands. {Exit) 

Queen — We have enjoyed many happy events in this palace; 
but I do not remember any that gave such delight to 
Mahasena. 

King — I, too, do not remember to have heard any that gave 
me such delight, as this capture of the Vatsa king. 

Queen — Is it really the king of the Vatsas ? 

King — Yes, of course. 

Queen — We have heard of many royal houses seeking 
alliance with us. But he has sent nobody, 

Kinxj — Q ueen, he even disregards the title Mahasena, W'hat 
of seeking alliance with me 1 

Queen — What ? he disregards 1 Is he a child ora fool? 

King — A child but no fool. 

Queen — W hat makes him so conceited r 

King — It is the dynasty of Bharata, with its roll of illustri- 
ous names of royal sages,— a dynasty which finds 
mention in the letters of the holy writ, that makes him 
so conceited ; and his hereditary knowledge of music, 
too, makes him*proud. His youth and beauty make him 
vain. And his people’s attachment — sprung from some 
unknown cause— makes him confident. 
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Queen— These are qualities eligible for a son-in-law. Whose 
wickedness has produced this disability ? 

King— Q ueen, how do you feel admiration for an unworthy 
object? Mark, 

Like a fire started in the interior of a forest and 
consuming the entire earth, the flames of my authority 
are quenched at the boundary of his dominion. 11. 

(Entering) 

Chamberlain — Victory unto Mahasena 1 Salahkayana has 
entered after being honourably received as commanded. 
He now requests me to present to Mahasena this 
jewel of a lute, called Ghosavati, the heirloom of the 
Bharatas, an object of admiration in the family of 
Vatsaraja. (Shows the lute.) 

King— I accept this auspicious trophy of victory. (Taking 
tee) So this is the famous Ghosavati. 

Sweet and pleasant to the ear, harmonious by nature 
when the strings are thrummed on end by nail-tips, 
this, like the magic-art in the spells of sages, perforce 
subdues the hearts of elephants. 12. 

Ah, what joy it is to enjoy, as one likes, the treasures 
won in battle ! 

My eldest son Gopalaka is a lover of the science of 
Government, while Palaka, the younger, hates music 
and loves manly exercise. 13. 

So where would this be properly placed ? Queen, has 
Vasavadatta taken kindly to the lute ? 

Queen— Yes. 

King — Well, then, this may be given her. 

Queen— The present of a lute would again make her wild.f 
King — Let her enjoy herself. That won’t be possible inf 
her father-in-law’s place. Badarayana, where is she ? 
Chamberlain— She is with the minister. 
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King — And the king of the Vatsas ? 

Chamberlain — He was so gentle, and further had so many 
wounds on his feet and limbs, that he was taken on a 
litter borne on shoulders to the inner chamber. 

King — Alas ! that he is severely wounded ! That, now, is 
the fault of untaught valour. He would be a cruel 
person indeed [who would neglect him at this time. 
Badarayana, go, say to Bharatarohaka — let his wounds 
be treated. 

Chamberlain-— As Mahasena commands. 

King — Or rather come here a moment. 

Chamberlain — Here I am. 

King — His every glance should be respectfully attended to. 
Know every pleasure of his from his gestures. Do not 
tell him stories relating to the battle that is past ; while 
a blessing should be uttered when he sneezes or does 
anything like that. He should be honoured v/ith com- 
pliments proper to the occasion. 

Chamberlain — As Mahasena commands. 

{Goes out and entering) 

Victory unto Mahasena ! Vatsaraja’s wounds w-ere 
attended to just on the way. There is no occasion to 
attend to them a second time. The sun has ascended 
the noon-day height. 

King — ^Where is the haughty warrior ? 

Chamberlain — I n the opening square of the “Peacock’s 
Perch.” 

King — Oh fie I That is not a proper place for residence. 
Bid them to take him into the crystal chamber to 
guard him from the heat of day, 

Chamberlain — As Mahasena commands. {Exit and re-enters) 
Mahasena’s orders have all been carried out ; now the 
minister Bharatarohaka desires to see Mahasena. 
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King — It is plain that he does not like this reception of 
Vatsaraja. This is the result of his strategy. Well, let 
me myself bring him round. 

Queen — Is the alliance decided on ? 

King — I have not yet made up my mind. 

Queen — There is no need to hurry. My daughter is yet 
a child. 

King — As you please, madam. You may retire inside| 
Queen — As Mahasena bids. {Exit along with her retinue) 
King — {Reflecting) 

First I hated him on account of his arrogance ; and 
when he was brought in here, may be, I was just indif- 
ferent. But now that I hear that he is sorely afflicted 
in battle, that his life is in suspense, and he is in a 
sad plight, I do not know what I feel. 14. 

{Exeunt Ambo) 

Here ends the Second Act, 


Act m 

{Enter Vidusaka disguised as a jesting beggar,) 

VidCsaka — (Loo^inj) Ha, I put my bowl of sweets on the 
temple platform, counted the gold pieces received in 
gift and tied them up ; but now as I come back I do 
not find my bowl of sweets. (Reflecting) Well, that 
fellow who was hanging about and was satisfied with 
one ball of sweet has not followed me ; nor can dogs 
get in, for the walls are high. Nor could it have tempt- 
ed passers-by as they were amply stocked with provi- 
sions. Or, very likely, I myself ate it. If so, let me 
exhale breath. Ha, ha, like an old hog’s bladder, I am 
exhaling only pure breath. Or, may be, God Siva has 
taken it thinking that what belongs to the red Katyayani 
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also belongs to him, [Looking c/oser) Now here is this 
celibate indulging in several immodest pranks. Well, I 
will just have a look. Ah, here is my bowl of sweets at 
Siva’s feet. So I wdll take it back. Give me, O Lord, 
give me my bowl of sweets. O Lord, even you are 
thieving me. O, alas! my bowl is only a painted 
one on the w^all, which I did not observe well owing 
to the darkness of distress. Well, let me wipe it off. Ha, 
ha, well done, painter, well done, sir. The colours 
have been so thickly laid, that the more I rub, the more 
do they brighten up. Well, well, I will wash it off. 
Now, where shall I find wrater ? Here is a beautiful, 
pure tank. ;May Siva, too, like me, be disappointed of 
this my bowl of sweets. 

[Behind the scenes) 

* Sweets, Sweets, ha ! ha ! ’ 

ViDUSAKA — Alas 1 Here comes this madman with my bowl of 
sweets, laughing, and running hither like foaming and 
dirty rain-water in the street. Stop, madman, stop. 
With this my wooden staff, I will break thy head. 

[Then enter the madman.) 

Madman — Sweets, sweets, ha 1 ha 1 

ViDUSAKA — Now, madman, bring me my bowl of sw^eets. 

Madman — What sweets ? Where are sweets? Whose are 
they ? Are these sweets thrown away, or tied up^ or 
eaten ? 

ViDUSAKA — No, they are not eaten, nor cast away. 

Madman— H ow my tongue, desiring to taste them, is 
making signs I 

Vid-Dsaka— Now, madman, give me my bowd of sweets. Do 
not covet what belongs to another and get yourself 
caught. 
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Madman — Who, who would catch me? The sweets will 
surely protect me. 

Adorned with special attircy they have come to give 
satisfaction ; in the palace they w’-ere purchased; and 
in course of time, they have become for a moment 
weak, 1. 

¥idusaka — O madman, give me my bowl of sweets. With 
this provision I have to go to my teacher’s house. 

Madman — But I, too, have to go a hundred leagues with 
this provision. 

Vidusaka — What ! are you Airavana, Indra’s elephant ? 

Madman— Yes, I am Airavana ; but Indra does not ride 
on my back. And I have heard that Indra is bound 
by chains. Then striking with the lashes of lightning 
that restrained the showers, and whirling around with 
the whirlwind, he burst through the clouds that 
bound him. 

Vidusaka — O madman, if you don’t give me, I shall shout. 

Madman— Shout, shout, scream or shout. 

VidCsaka — Help, sirs, help 1 

Madman — Well, I too, wiU shout. Indra is bound, sirs 
Indra is bound. 

Vidusaka— Help, sirs, help. 

{Behind the scenes) 

* Fear not, pious Brahmin, fear not ! ’ 

VidCsaka — {Joyfully) When the Moon is up all the stars 
meet together. It is a sin to be a Brahmin. At the 
merest wish here comes this Buddhist monk who assures 
me protection. 

{Then enter a Buddhist monk) 

Mc)NK--~Fear not, pious Brahmin, fear not. Who is here? 
What is to be done r Why these shouts? 
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Vidusaka — Ah me ! the monk is assuming the role of a 
door-keeper. O monk, reverend sire, here is this 
madman, has grabbed my bowl of sweets and does not 
give it to me. 

Monk — Let me just have a look at the sweets. 

Madman — H ave a look, have a look, monk, sir. 

Monk — Thu, thu. 

Vidusaka — 0, curse it, at the merest thought this monk 
having spat on my sweets in the madman’s hand, has 
made them, as before, a mere sight for the eye. 

Monk — 0 pious madman, return, return these sweets 
white like foam and morning dew, large and dainty 
with profuse flour, sweet as mulled wine. Do not eat 
them lest they should make you waste aw? ay. 

Vidusaka — Bless my soul ! How have I been longing after 
vintner’s sweets, taking them to be balls of sweets. 

Monk — Return, reverend madman, return. If you don’t 
return them, I shall curse you. 

Madman — Be pleased, holy monk, be pleased. Do not 
curse me. Take them, take. 

Monk— H oly Brahmin, now behold my powder. 

Vidusaka — This madman, seeing the monk cursing him 
at his will, stands trembling, holding my sw^eets on the 
tips of his extended fingers. O madman, give me 
my sweets. 

Monk — Come, come, sir, with these sweets you will give 
me your blessings. 

Vidusaka — Hi, hi, give you blessings with my own 1 I, too, 
received them from the hands of a householder. They 
will also be a present to you. May he, too, prosper. 
Here is this madman going towards the fire-temple. 
It is midday. This place is deserted even during 
the morning hours. Now I, too, will deposit these gold 
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pieces received in gift in some house on the way, and 
proceed. One wants my cloak, and the other my coins, 

{All enter the fire-sanctuary ) 

Yaugandharayana — V asantaka, is this fire«sanctuary empty? 

ViBtJsAKA — Yes, sir, it is quite empty. 

YAUGAisDHARAyANA— Then embrace (me) both. 

Both — G ood. {They embrace.) 

Yaugandharayaisia — W ell, well. You both have exerted 

yourselves equally. Sit you, sir, you too. 

Both — G ood. {All are seated.) 

Yaugandharayainia — V asantaka, have you seen our master ? 

ViDUSAKA^ — Yes, sir, I have seen his majesty. 

Yaugandharayana— A las, night is not a time for security. 
We have to wait till day-time. \ 

When the day is past, we wait for the night ; and in 
the holy hour of dawn, we look forward to the day. 
How happy we feel to see time ever passing, as our 
minds are filled with anticipations of the dangers that 
are still to come. 2. 

Roman vat — Y ou speak well. Though all times are alike 
yet night is full of dangers in captivity. 

For the night is a terror to foes whose actions are 
inscrutable, who have no love for men, and whose faults 
are discovered in the light of the morning. 3. 

YAUGANDHARAYAiji A— Vasantaka, did you speak to the king ? 

ViDusAKA— Aye, sir, I was for a long time detained by his 
honour. To-day, the fourteenth day (of the month) 

I attended him as he was taking his bath. 

Yaugandharayana— D id the king bathe ? 

ViDusAKA — Yes, his honour did bathe. 

Yaugandharayana-— D id he offer worship to gods ? 

ViDtSAKA — Yes, sir, with just a bow he worshipped the Gods. 
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Yaugandharayana—So our master has at least attained 
this excellent condition 1 For 

When he bathed and approached the deities, drums were 
beaten as the noise of worship died away ; but now, 
as fate would have it, his chains clank as they are dis- 
placed by his bowing to the Gods, when :they are offered 
worship on (auspicious) days. 4. 

RuMAijivAT-^-Your honour’s efforts will soon enable the king 
to worship properly on auspicious days. 

Yaugandharayana — Vasantaka, go, see my lord once again ; 
and make him this request : — to-morrow is the day to 
execute the plan that \ve have thought of for our depar- 
ture. For the trick of putting herbs in places 
w^he re the Elephant Nalagiri stands, has his bath, and 
his feed of grass, and where he lies down, is contrived ; 
he has further been infuriated with spells and herbs 
used at the proper time and (thus) confused in regard 
to his usual routine. Smoke is arranged for, to be 
released with favourable wind. The rut of a rival 
elephant is kept in readiness to increase his rage. A 
house near the stables, wdth little inside it, is to be set 
alight ; elephants are so much afraid of fire. Conches 
and drums have been put in temples to bewdlder the 
mind of that lordly elephant. That din, together wdth 
the various devices, will tomorrow drive Pradyota to 
seek the aid of our king. So, with the very consent of 
his enemy, our king will come out of prison, and holding 
his lute Ghosavati which suffered imprisonment with 
him, he will subdue the elephant Nalagiri. Then 
firmly seated on Nalagiri, 

He will urge the elephant with such speed that the 
troops can follow his hindparts in imagination only, 
and leaving the Vindhya forest behind even before the 
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lions have stoFped roaring, in one day he will have 
experienced the three states of being in jail, in the 
wood, and m his own capital, and will have escaped by 
the same device by which he was caught-the device 
01 an elepliant. 5 . 

RuMAisivAT— Vasantaka, what are you thinking now ? 

ViDtrsAKA-I am thinking that all these your inightv efforts 
will come to naught. 

Both — W e do not understand you. 

VlDUSAKA— I understand it first and you will later on. 

Yaugandharayais'a— W hat can upset our plan = 

Vines AKA-Because the Yatsa king has another business 
on band. 

Yaugandh AR. tVAis'.A — How do you mean ? 

VidCsaka — L isten, sirs. 

Both — W' e are ail attention. 

VlDUSAKA— On the eighth day of the dark fortnight that is 
past her ladyship the princess Vasavadatta with her 
nurse went to offer worship at the temple of the holy 
Yaksini, which is opposite the prison-gate, in an open 
palanquin, because there is no harm in a young maiden I 
being openly seen ; they avoided the high road which’ 
was impassable owing to the flood of water from a 
clioked-up drain. 

Yaugandhakay AN — "'What next ? ■ 

VlDUSAKA— Then, that very day, with the consent of an 
officer inside the jail, gibaka by name, the king was 

outside the prison gate. 

Both — A nd then ? . 

ViDCsAKA— Ihen while the palanquin was halted for the 
bearers to change shoulders, he saw the princess as 
fully as he liked. 

Yaugandhar.ay ANA— W hat next ? 
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7 iDfJsAKA-Why ask “what next ? ” Making the prison-house 
his pleasure-garden, he now started the game of love. 

Yaugandharayaua— Surely the king cannot have fallen in 

love with her ? 

ViniisAKA — Troubles come in battalions, sir ; that is exactly 
■what has happened. 

Yaugandhaeayajsa — F riend Rumanvat, compose yourself. 

In this very disguise shall we have to pass our old age. 
ViDtJsAKA— Sir, and he said to me : “Tell Yaugandharayana 
-^I do not like the plan as arranged. Departure being 
equally the end of our plans, I am thinking of a parti- 
cular insult to Pradyota. Do not disdain me as onj 
bent on love. I am seeking to avenge my humiliation. 
Yaugandharayai<ia— Ha, what words for the mockery of 
his enemies ! What impudent reasoning ! How distress- 
ing to his friends 1 The king seeks delights of love at 
the wrong place and time. For 

The bare earth, with a strawbed arranged by his 
own hands, is capable of intoxicating him The jingle 
of the fetters in his feet has power to sustain his love 1 
What person would not be smitten with when 

hearing himself addressed directly as King by a 
limited number of attendants detailed to guard him ? 6. 
VidCsaka — S ir, we have given evidence of our devotion ; 
we have exerted our utmost. Let us clean leave him 
to his fate and retire. 

Yaugandharayaisa— Well, sir, is this Vasantaka speaking ? 
O Vasantaka, do not say so. 

Shall we leave one who is stricken with woe and love, 
who depends upon his friends and knows not what is 
proper for the occasion ? 7. 

VinCsAKA — ^So we shall remain thus till old age. 
YAUGANDHARXYAiiiA — That will indeed be commendable. 
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ViDUSAKA — It will be eommendable indeed if people re- 
cognized it. 

Yaugandharayana — Well, we have nothing to do with the 
people. We do this for the good of our king. 
Vidxjsaka— But he, too, does not know, 

Yaugandharayaisia — He shall know it in time. 

VidCsaka — When will that time come ? 

Yaugandharayai^a — When this our plan succeeds, 

ViDUSAKA — Then you must take both of them out, the king 
from the prison and the princess from the inner palace. 
RuMAiiivAT — That is what you must consider. 
.Yaugandharayai^a — Both of them, you say? Well, this is 
my second vow. 

If the king does not take her away, as Arjuna 
Subhadra, or an Elephant a lotus-plant, my name is 
not Yaugandharayana. 8, 

Moreover 

If I do not carry off that, and that, and that long-eyed 
maid and the king, my name is not Yaugandharayana.. 9. 
(Listening) Ah, some noise, it seems. See what it is. 
Vidusaka — Well, as you say. (Exit and re-^enters) Sir, I see 
scores of people strolling about, in the cool evening 
hour. What shall we do now ? 

Rumanvat — Well, there are four doors to this fire-temple. 
Let us break up our meeting* 

YAXJGAi<mHARAYAi<iA — Nay, not our meeting ; but let us break 
up the ranks of our foes. Let each one do his duty. 
Both — Very well. (Exeunt amho) 

Madman — Hi 1 hi 1 Rahu is swallowing the moon ! Let 
go, let go the moon 1 If you don’t, I will smash your 
face and release her. Here comes this mad horse, 
running loose. Here, here, at the cross-roads. So I 
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will iBOunt him, and eat my alms. Ihese, these are my 
little masters. Beat me. Well, do not, do not beat 
me. What say you — dance a bit for you ? Look, little 
masters, look 1 Ihese little masters I Strike me once 
again with sticks. Do not, do not beat me, lest I beat 
you in return. (Exit) 

Here ends the Thifd Act. 


Act IV 

(Then enter a soldier) 

Soldier— What a long time I have been missing the page-boy 
who attends -Bhadravati, while here is the princess 
Vasavadatta wishing to go for a pleasure-swim. Puspa- 
dantaka, my good man, have you not met the page-boy ? 
What say you ? Ihe page-boy has entered the house 
of that saucy tavern-keeper and is drinking liquor. 
Well, you may go. (Walking round) Here is the liquor- 
shop. I will just call him. Ho, page-boy 1 page-boy ! 

(Behind the scenes) 

Now who is^'this calling me here in the high street 
'page-boy, page-hoy ’ 1 

Soldier — Here comes the page-boy, swilling and swilling 
liquor, laughing aloud, wild and intoxicated, his eyes 
red like roses. I won’t stand in his way. (Turns aside.) 

(Then enter the pa^e-boy as described) 

Page-boy Who is this calling me here in the high street 

'Page-boy, page-boy’? As I came out of the liquor-shop, 
1 was seen by my father-in-law, who got very angry. 
Right into my mouth was thrust a morsel of meat 
seasoned with butter, and pepper and salt, and also a 
jugful of liquor. When the daughter-in-law is drunk, 
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she gets love-smitten ; but the mother-in-law is there 
ready with her stick. 

Blessed are they that are drunk with wine, blessed 
they that are smeared with wine, blessed those that 
bathe in wine, and blessed those that are killed by 
wine. 2. 

How wretched are the wealthy fools who hear the in- 
cessant misery of their sons and wives and yet do not 
try a whole lake of wine ! I do not know whether there 
is a greater hell or not than that in the world of the 
dead. 

Soldier — (-i4^/i?unczng) Ho, page-boy, how long have I been 
looking for you 1 The princess Vasavadatta desires 
a pleasure-swim and Bhadravati is not to be found ; 
but you are drunk and loafing about here. 

Page-boy— That is right. She is indeed drunk, that man 
is drunk, I, too, am drunk, and you too ; everybody is 
drunk. 

Soldier — Never mind about all that. Why have you been 
loafing round here, and why have you not got Bhadra*- 
pithika inside the palace ? 

Page-boy — I wander hence, drink here, drink herewith. 
So don’t make such a row. What is to be done ? 

Soldier — Cut out that irrelevant prattle. Bring Bhadra- 
vati at once. 

Page-boy — Let Bhadravati enter, let her enter 1 O curse 
it, I have pawned Bhadravati’s goad. 

Soldier — ^What has Bhadravati to do with a goad when she 
is so gentle by nature ? Go, fetch Bhadravati quick. 

Page-boy — Let Bhadravati enter, let her enter 1 But the 
trouble is I have pawned her crescent necklet. 

Soldier — What has Bhadravati to do with her necklet when 
she can be bound with flowers ? Get her quick* 
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Page-boy— Let Bhadravatl enter, let her enter 1 But alas 1 
I have pawned her bell. 

Soldier — What would Bhadravati do with her bell, when 
she wants to sport in water ? Bring her quick. 

Page-boy — Let Bhadravati enter, let her enter! Alack? 
but I have pawned her whip. 

Soldier — Well, nothing to do with the whip. Bring her 
along quick. 

Page-boy— Let Bhadravati enter, let her enter I But alack — 
Soldier— Alack what ? 

Page-boy — Alack, I have— 

Soldier — ^What have you— ? 

Page-boy— Alack, Bhadra — 

Soldier — What, Bhadra ? 

Page-boy — Alack, Bhadravati — - 

Soldier — What about Bhadravati ? 

Page-boy — Bhadravati also is pawned. 

Soldier — It is none of your fault ; but that fat-head — the 
wine-shop-keeper — is to blame who takes a royal mount- 
for liquor. 

Page-boy — A lack, I said do not lose your interest by desd 
troying the capital. 

Soldier — Ha, there is some noise. 

Page-boy — Alack, I know, I know. Bhadravati is breaking 
loose from the house of that saucy tavern-keeper. 

Soldier — What say you? 

[ A voice in the air ) 

‘His majesty the king of the Vatsas has taken Vasava- 
datta and departed.^ 

Page-boy — (Delighted) May my master meet with no 
obstacles i 

Soldier— D^rink, drink ; and now you may roam about and 
drink as you like. 
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Page-boy— Ah, who is drunk ; whose is the intoxication ? 
We are the spies of the noble Yaugandharayana, station- 
ed each at his place of duty. So I will just give the 
signal to my friends. Here are my friends running 
about like so many black snakes that have’ broken loose 
from restraint. Ho friends ! listen, dear sirs, listen. 
Let not a new vessel filled with water, consecrated 
and covered over with Darhha grass, be the portion 
of that man who fights not in return for his master’s 
salt, but may he go to Hell ! 3. 

Where is the noble Yaugandharayana ? Ha ! Here comes 
his honour, the noble Yaugandharayana. Here is he 
who grasps a keen, bright sword, has cast away his 
madman’s guise; his left handholds a gold-embossed 
leather buckler ; he has donned many garments and 
wrapped his head in a white turban; he thus looks 
like a cloud with lightning, with the moon slightly 
showing. 4. 

Ah ! a fierce fight has begun. 

Slaying elephants and their drivers, and warriors 
together with their chargers, he dashes awhile with 
great violence among the mighty host, and now his 
arm is broken by a blow from the pestle-like tusk of a 
giant elephant, and his weapon has slipped away. Yet 
he does not retreat, but rushes on his foe. 5. 

O fie ! the noble Yaugandharayana is taken. So I must 
now be by the side of the noble Yaugandharayana. 

{Exuy 

Soldier — Ah, what is this ? All Kau^ambi is here save for 
the [wall and the gateway. Well, I will report the 
matter to the minister. {Exit} 

End of the interlude. 
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{Enter two ordinary soldiers) 

Both — Make way, make way, sirs, make way. 

First — Alack, though my throat is bursting, the noise does 
not cease. 

Second— 0 fie, nobody listens to me, yell as I may, in this 
excitement over the abduction of the princess Vasava- 
datta. Bless you, what say you ? ‘‘‘What is the reason 
for clearing the way ? ’V The noble Yaugandharayana is 
taken. “How taken you ask. Listen, sirs-: just with his 
sword in his hand, the noble Yaugandharayana checked 
the first onrush of the vast host ; but as he drove his 
sword between the tusks of the elephant Vijayasundara, 
it was broken. So through the fault of his sword was 
he taken, and not by any fault of his own. 

First — Well, you had better be careful, for all'Kau^ambi is 
here save for the wall and gateway. 

Both — G et down, sir, get down. 

{Enter Yaugandharayana home on a plank-stretcher with his 

arms bound) 

Yaugandharayainia — Well, I will get down. 

Having rescued the Vatsa king from the hands of his 
enemies, (though) myself caught in battle by the fault of 
my weapon, I have removed my master’s troubles, and so 
I enter the palace with joy, feeling that I have won. 6. 
Well, it is easy for those who haven’t wives to live in 
forests. Those who have achieved their heart’s desire, 
find affliction more charming. Death does not breed 
remorse in those who have stored up merit. 

For I have not minded enmity, or fear or humiliation, 
and have accomplished my designs by strategy, self- 
control and arrows ; and having destroyed the glory of 
my foe and the disgrace of my friends, I have won 
victory, my king and great renown. 7. 
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Both— Make way, make way, sirs, m.ake way. ■ ^ 

YauganbharayAnA— D o not drive aside the people who 
desire to see me. 

Let the brave servants of the king see me dying for 
my vow of devotion to the king. Let the ambition of 
those that long for the^^title of minister, be either des- 
troyed or strengthened. 8. 

Both— Make way, make way. Have you not seen the noble 
Yaugandharayana before ? 

YAUGANBHARAYAijfA' — Seen they have, but not thus. For 
Disguied as a madman, and running about in the 
streets, my form is not pleasing, but now my work 
will be seen. 9. 

{Entering) 

Soldier — -Sir, I give you good news; the Yatsa king is 
captured. 

Yaugandharayainia — That is not true. 

Freed long since from imprisonment in thecaptialof his 
enemy, and having reached the forests on Bhadravati, 
how can he be taken captive, when leagues over leagues 
pass in the twinkling of an eye as he goes? 10. 

My good man, did you hear how he was taken ? 

Soldier — Pursued by Nalagiri, they say, he was caught. 

Yaugandharayana — ^Yes, the elephant can do it, but he 
was badly handled. 

A rider can bring out the speed of an elephant by 
training. Who, now that Vatsaraja has left him, can 
drive him ? 11. 

Soldier — Noble sir, the minister says^the noble gentleman 
should stay in the arsenal ; for the place is guarded 
by men. 

Yaugandharayana — Oh, how ridiculous the direction ! 

The ministers were sleeping at a time when they 
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should have kept watch on all sides while they held 
captive that fire — the Vatsa king ; now when the jewel 
is lost what is the fun in locking the case ? 12. 

{Walking round) 

Soldier — Here is the arsenal. Please to enter, noble sir* 

{Enterirng) 

Soldier— The minister says — remove the fetters, 

Yaugandharayana— Let me have some rest. Evidently 
Bharatarohaka desires to see me ; and I too desire to 
see Bharatarohaka, 

His heart troubled by my words so maddened by 
anger, overmatched by the strategems which I started, 
and devoid of any counter-designs ; hgnorant of the 
sound counsels taught by the treatises, deceived by 
superior intelligence, his face downcast from si ame 
like a wrestler knocked out by a counterstroke. 13. 

(Then enter Bharatarohaka) 

Bharatarohaka— Where, where is Yaugandharayana ? 

He has carried out his designs by cunning ; it is painful 
to look at him ; how may I reproach him when he has 
ruined himself for his master’s sake ? For long he did 
his work lying low, yet:his plans were well directed ; 
like a snake overpowered, yet resentful, he has raised 
his head. 14. 

Soldier — The noble Yaugandharayana is in the arienal 
waiting for your honour. 

Bharatarohaka — Well, well. 

Cunningly outwitted in his ministerial office by the 
blue elephant, he is now awaiting me to score off that 
hostile act. 15. 

Soldier— Noble sir, here comes the minister. 
Bharatarohaka— O Yaugandharayana. 

Yaugandharayana — Oh ! 

■ 3S V. 



— IV;,. V, ' 

SoLBiER— Ah, what a deep voice I '■ The whole place is filled 
by that oiie word of the aoble gentieman. 

BHARATAROHAKA“--(Siff/n|) The name “Yaiigandharayana’% 
person, is familiar (to ns). Fortunately 
you are. seen now, 

Yaugandharayai^a — “Fortunately you are seen” you say. 
Well see me,. 

My limbs smeared with blood, in keeping with the 
conduct of a warrior, but now calm as Drona’s son 
after he had slain the conqueror of his father. 16. 

Bharatarohaka — Ah I What self-esteem of one whose 
device of an elephant succeeded through trickery ! 

Yaugandharayana — Through trickery, you say 1 But is 
that proper now ? 

But what of that ruse with the elephant constructed 
under MalHka and Sala trees, and what of our king who 
was bound and lay on the ground with his arm for a 
pillow ? Is it then a fraud on the part of my king if 
through his skill he can subdue an elephant with his 
lute ? I am but following your lead ; and there is no 
offence in that surely. 17. 

Bharatarohaka — ^Now, Yaugandharayana, to take the 
daughter of Mahasena as pupil and to abduct her un-| 
plighted, without the fire as witness—was this robbery 
worthy of you? 

Yaugandharayai^a — Nay, do not say so. My master hal| 
indeed married (her) thus. 

Born in the family of the Bharatas, the powerful ruler 
of the Vatsas, will he give instruction to a girl before 
giving her the title of wife ? 18. 

Bharatarohaka — Even now Mahasena has favoured the king 
of the Vatsas. Why then does he not consider that ? 
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Yaugandharayana— Do not say so. 

For that Nalagiri obeys his orders is because he obeys 
the words of the skilled ; hence to save his own life, 
and to give life and glory to his friends w^as he 
(Vatsaraja) liberated. 19. 

Bharatarohaka — If he was released for the capture of 
Nalagiri, why was he not bound again ? 

YAUGANDHARAYAisfA^ — He judged that he was not to be bound 
for fear of people’s reproaches. 

Bharatarohaka — ^Your honour, who is an adept in the laws 
of the State, speaks thus. What does the Sastra say in 
regard to enemies defeated in battle ? 

Yaugandharayana — Death. 

Bharatarohaka — If the Vatsa king deserved death, why did 
we treat him so well ? 

Yaugandharayai^a — ^For this consideration that the person 
of (your) king was not carried off by him. 

Bharatarohaka — Did your master consider even that as 
possible? 

Yaugandharayana — ^Why make any doubt about it ? 

Your king was in his hands, yet our virtuous king 
spared him. Surely the banner cannot be pulled down 
without mounting the lord of elephants. 20. 

Bharatarohaka— Well, let that be. But after so many 
hostile acts against Mahasena, how did you think of 
returning to Kau^ambi ? 

Yaugandharayaivia — What a ridiculous question ! 

He has gone before your (very) eyes ; why talk of the 
remaining business ? Will there be any fatigue in cutting 
the branches, when one has torn a tree from its roots 
up? 21. 
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{Entering 

^ Chamberlain— (ff^isj&ers) It is thus.. ■ 

."Bharatarohaka— Speak aloud. , 

, ..Chamberlain— ' 

With ail your manifold tricks, you have done me no 
harm ; I have no quarrel with your virtues — accept this 
chalice, 22. 

Yaugandharayana— O well ! 

The houses I have set alight are still smouldering and 
so also the hearts of the ministers ; and yet I, who 
deserve punishment, am thus honoured. Death is 

honour meet for those that offend, 23. 

(Lamentations are heard behind the scenes.) 
Bharatarohaka — W hat is this noise coming suddenly from 
the palace-top, like the wail of ospreys attacked by 
a falcon ? 24. 

Just find out what that noise is. 

Chamberlain — As your honour commands. (Exit and re* 
enters) This is her majesty queen Angarvati who was 
about to fling herself down from the palace in the 
violence of her grief ; but Mahasena said to her this: — 
Your daughter is married by the law of the warrior 
caste as enjoined. Why do you grieve on this occasion 
of rejoicing ? So let us celebrate the marriage of 
Vatsaraja and Yasavadatta painted on a picture-board ! 
Thereat the women are all of a sudden celebrating the 
nuptial rites, the proper sequence disordered by delight, 
spreading auspicious things, and shedding tears (the 
while). 25. 

Yaugandharayana— S o Mahasena favours the alliance. In 
that case give me the chalice. 

Chamberlain — Please to accept it. (Hands him the chalice) 
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Bharatarohaka— Well, Yaugandharayana, what further 
favour shall Mahasena bestow o a you ? 

Yaugandharayai^a— If Mahasena is pleased with me, what 
else should I desire ? 

(Epilogue) 

May the king be free from misery ; may the hostile 
army be quelled ; and may our lion king rule this entire 
earth 1 

(Exeunt omnes) 

Here ends Act IV 
End of the Play. 
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NOTES 

F. I. — The vows of Yaugandharayana 

and their fulfilment by him are the subject-matter of the 
play, Ihese vows are given in I. 16 and III. 8 and 9. 

So the play is named . Ihe name may 

explained thus :■ — 5rf^^TT%: mm:, ^ 

The play is also briefly named nf^T — as in 
5rrrfg'RTr2;^T^^0RfT of the colophon. 

I. 1. ’'TT3 etc. Such a slipshod doggerel, which weaves 
together the principal roles of the play— 

and — by what is technically known as the 

Mudralarhkara is to'be met with in the following plays of 
this group ^3T, nTmt, and The is thus 

defined I 139. 

m: T%^: mm m m 

RJ This refers to Mahasena or Kartikeya accepting the 
leadership of the heavenly hosts and leading them to victory 
over the demon Tarakasura. 

mix ^ l. “ eince Ganapati, his 

brother, is called in>TorT^ 

etc., it is but proper that he is called 
^?;g^”--.Ganapati^astri. 

I. and half 

female, gives him the name.^^^ 

I. 1.® a^^owr^Jlt-Here the word sra5[>il is 

not to be understood in the technical sense of the Natyasas** 
tra ; it simply means The pertinent plot 

of the play. 
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^T he^ m»i( or ^l'WN'»n, which is the usual name, 
is of thus :-— 

1 qraiit^TT qlrq rrar: ii 

P.2. 1.2.^ JTf^ur ^frf — The great distance (Trfr9[ 

) does not discourage him because he has greater devo- 
tion towards his master. 

I. 3. ^l^^cTHT 5^1 wi — Qualities which are held in high 
esteem. sRI^ etc. The line is somewhat obscure. 
Ga^apati^astri explains: — ^nF!T rPBT, %r«r?gpT. 

I— Whosesoever efficiency may be 
purchased by the leader, success or failure will depend on 
the dictates of fate. What is meant js, that a difficult task 
should be entrusted either to those who are devoted, or to 
those who realise the importance of the task ; and for the 
rest one should depend on fate. Atm is irregular. 

1.3. ® .^r^3fr?-Woolner understands the 

sentence thus I suppose. Sir, 1 shall be sent with a letter 
containing the^gist of the business.” This is, however, 
very^ loo se, which is is explained by 

a^ ( I 

srfra'^i«q«ri^rcbrqiq[;i. The v. L. =3rq^Y;TTf^ 

^^restrains, detains” is better as it makes the meaning clear. 

“ I am quite ready, only the letter detains me.” 

I. 3.®— ir^?RT=f^rTvrrf It appears to be a 

custom of ancient times to send some such protective talis- 
man for the safety of the person concerned. It is still a 
custom to tie something as a charm on the arm of one 
departing on a journey. 

P.3. I. 4^^ I ^4 arff^r 

I “ ” ( qr. 5-1-63) 3^ I 

1.4. ^* ?n^?R?tqT. Either you will have to speed on 
this errand or you will not be required to go at all, so that 
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you will be at your ease. The word occurs in I 15. 

P. 4. I. 4.^®— ^ TUT: I My mind is distressed. 
The word has no special sense and is merely ornamen- 

j tal ; 

; I. 5^®. ^#raT 5rT>iTrtn^3?<TTf^ snqg; I 

I BOt a very terrible calamity. 

^ L 5^1 —is either one who 

anticipates and provides against coming disasters or 

i.e. ^:arf^?^RR 5 Di: ^?cRr®T^rT^^; ^ ^ 
3r5i?g?tROTf%: J The epithet is rather ironical. “One who 

is wise when there is no difficulty to tide over, but loses 
his wits when it confronts him/’ 

j 3. 113, ^r% \). Cavalry. 

{ P. 5. I. 6. I. 

; Wh^ein every trooper is fit through exercise. 

i I— not being able to withstand the rival 

force, 

I. 6^. ;iTwn^3Toft«5 = = 5 Rt4 

1 — Where deer loves to roam. The word is 
obscure. Woolner suggests the reading = ?|pf- 

— (a path) fit for wild animals (ttft) ; there is a V, L, 
which means Wmt 5?TTSfT#rt ^ 

I which is full of the wild roar of forest animals. 
1,6^^. ^T^PTTW^W^r^^=Ganapati explains 

h Of a formidable appear-* 
ance as if incompletely painted with red arsenic. But this 
is hardly necessary ; is taken to mean 1, 

p. 6. 1. 6^*^. 

— the ( ’'3^5^ ) formation according to ^ I ( ’'TTo 

III. 4. 53) ^ \. 
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1.6^1 These are works 

by and other writers on elephants. Kalidasa refers 

to thenr as tj^i'hl'ts in Raghu. VI. 27 ra’TRPTPT: 

<r? I. 

I. 6"’. STT^ra^Rrrfvi f^^rsRRrfSr— These are 

frontier districts lit. other districts) which not 

being under one king’s complete control are difficult to 
protect and hence are full of imminent peril ( )* 

— people living on the frontier ( ). 

P. 7. I. 6^^ etc. If Rumanvat said this 

in the presence of a host of people, he gave proof of his un- 
impeachable devotion towards his master, however, 

is rendered by ‘‘unspeakable” — the sentence being under- 
stood to mean : — “I wish I too could show such unspeakable 
devotion to my master.” But can hardly mean 

“unspeakable’’; it rather means “what is not to be said”S 
“what cannot be called into question”, hence uncensurable, 
unimpeachable, 

=srf^fe an image, counterfeit. Cf. 3 

I etc. 

T%^: ^^—(mx^x^x^x). This means that 

the lion or tiger ( ) seemed to have concerted with 

the blue elephant — was of one mind with it. Or that 
it seemed to have concentrated on one thing. Woolner 
apparently reads and translates “a mighty uproar 

that seemed to be concerted with one purpose”, 

P.^8. 1. 6.’’* TTfOTtrro etc. R^WIsTT: RS^Tin: W 

I Woolner however renders : — “manned 
by warriors instead of elephant-men.” 
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ACT I 

1. 6.’’® CTTO? ^q'!^ refers to the 

The cunning trick, move of the enemy, which puts 
us in danger or which makes the contest an unequal one. 

1. 7. i.e. 

When only one recourse is open to him: driven to 
extremity. 

P. 9. 1. 8. -fl'lETpr 

sinews w developed through 
exercise and hence expanding. 

according to Ganapati— 
means— ^rq^RTI^ 
— On account of the heavy responsibility of 
doing both his duty and that of his friends single-handed; 
his friends had fled and hence he fought singly and there- 
fore quickly fixed as many arrows as he could on his bow 
( ^TOTlf^T^rVfs X TheV.L. means -.—fixing on 

many arrows because they were to be carried afar : — but 
this meaning is scarcely sensible ; better, therefore, to 
take it with — “which with their hands make 

the bow twang by making the arrows fly after oft.’" I 
choose the reading given in the foot-note. 

L 8 5iRT0T qro etc. Ganapati Sastri points 

out that this sentence is given in metrical form by W^RFf in 
the fourth book of his Kavyalankara : — 3OT 
5^: ?Rni. I he same thought is echoed in — 

^ Rf^T: \ V. 161 

p. 10. L 8.^^ 

^ TORR 5rl% By urging one another^ on. 

L 9 ? norr^— a rare 

courtesy at such a time ; for the king was captured and 
humiliated. The expression occurs in ^T%Frr^. 

1 . 5 .^^ 
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YAUGANDHARAYAlilA’s VOWS 


[ i. 9.“- 


P. 11. 1. 9.^^" sraw -is here used in 

the sense of ^WT. “Distress can change even an enemy 
into a friend.” 

I. 10. The disgrace (we feared). arf^lRRST;— 

+i*h'(yiH<frd^U'^r JRR®!: — ^What exceeds every other expec- 
tation of the mind. 


1.11. and The afm. is srr^. ^ STg^rt- 

di+i) etc. : — — auspicious i. e. perfect 
in speech ; rather one whose every command was obeyed ; 

^=35^ “ a; iRRcrt^pfif 

. Cowardly taunts, ^irrl — -wrath 

made impotent by the absence of an object on which to 
vent it ( ). 

p. 12. L 12.® sr;^TfT^— 

etc. With this evasion on the part of 
cf. a similar situation in IV. 

L 13. ^T^^rr: 

The evils of war, that produce misgivings (in 
the mind). — ^The actual fact ; the true 

nature of the event. 


I. 13\ According to W^oolner it 

means : — does he want to redubo».us to despair ? — in which 
case would mean **folIowers’^ Ganapati — ^under- 

stands 

$44 1— Does he desire to do a favourable 
turn, which was not at all expected by our master ? 
also means “pursuit’ . 
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